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As New York COFFEE QUOTATIONS skyrocketed in October and November, they sent housewives 


scurr o 
SCUrry 


to lay in a supply. launched a U.S, Senate subcommittee investigation, brought cheer 


to Latin American exporters. and served to remind everyone of the crazy history of coffee prices 


and production. 
Coffee. like the other 


cocoa, W ine. and tobac co 


great “enjoyment goods” —tea. 
is not essential to sustain life: 
nor does it contribute to world nutrition: but its millions 
of devotees would rather not get along without it, and it is 
In the 


1930's. only cotton, wheat. sugar, wool. coal. and rubber. 


one of the major commodities in world trade. 


among the primary, unmanufactured commodities, ranked 
ahead of coffee in export value. It is especially important 
to the Americas. 
about 85 per cent of the world’s exportable coffee last 
year. United 
States. which takes 65 to 75 per cent of all the beans 


The Western Hemisphere produced 
It also has the largest consumer—the 


shipped. 


For seven Latin American countries, coffee is the 


dominant item: in their economies. and it is also exported 
by five others. Brazil is the biggest coffee producer in 
the world, with Colombia in second place. For them. 
and for Costa Rica. Guatemala. El Salvador, Nicaragua. 
and Haiti. coffee is the main export commodity and a 
chief source of foreign exchange. In 1929, coffee ae- 
counted for 71 per cent of the value of all commodity 
exports from Brazil, 61 per cent of Colombia's, 62 per 
cent of Costa Rica’s, 77 per cent for both Guatemala and 
Haiti. 93 per cent for El Salvador, 54 per cent for 
Nicaragua. For the period 1935 through 1939, coffee 
accounted for between 40 and 60 per cent of the value 
of all exports from each of these countries except El 
Salvador, where it hit 88 per cent. Venezuela and Mexico 
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both produce more coffee than Costa Rica, Haiti, or 
Nicaragua, but the crop does not figure so largely in 
their total shipments or dominate their economies. The 
other producing countries in America are the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, and Honduras. Peru and Cuba, 
formerly exporters, now use all their coffee at home. 

Estimated 1949-50 exportable coffee production was 
about 29 million bags of 132 pounds each, with nearly 
25 million of these from Western Hemisphere countries 
British East Africa and French West Africa and Mada- 
gascar contributed most of the rest. With the U. S. A. 
the chief customer and coffee looming so large in Latin 
American shipments, it is a major dollar earner for them. 
and the price and trade volume will sharply affect their 
ability to buy U. S. manufactured products. 

Coffee is prepared from the fruit of a shiny-leafed tree. 
or shrub. growing twelve to eighteen feet high, and 
originally native to Abyssinia or Arabia.. It is a long 
trip from seed to cup. For coffee trees do not produce 
commercial amounts of their ripe red “cherries” until 
their fifth year, though they may then continue in pro- 
duction for thirty years or more. The cherries are 
stripped from the branches and allowed to fall on the 
ground, then swept up. as is done in Brazil, or carefully 
gathered individually as they reach maturity, as in the 
case of the better grades of Colombian coffee. Next the 
cherries are either dried in the sun for several weeks or 
submitted to a fermenting and washing process to loosen 
the hulls. After various stages of milling, two firm dark 
green beans emerge from several coating layers. This 
is the “green coffee” of the wholesale trade. Before it 
can be brewed for breakfast, it must be roasted and 
ground. The roasting, which gives the bean its charaec- 
teristic flavor and aroma, makes the coffee lose about 


sixteen per cent of its weight. 


There are three species of commercial coffee trees, but 
in the Western Hemisphere Coffea arabica is used almost 
exclusively. However, there is a great variety of types 
and grades of coffee. Colombian and Central American 
“mild” coffees are differentiated from the harsher Brazils. 
And the Brazilian crop is graded from “soft” through 
“hard”, to the bitter “Rio taste.” 
generally a blend of several different types and grades. 
“Santos No. 4° and “Manizales” are the standard varie 


Packaged coffee is 


! antos, leading coffee port for Brazil, 
world’s greatest producer 
ties of Brazilian and Colombian coffee on which exchange 
quotations are based. 

Coffee farms range from small, family-size units to 
enormous plantations. One in Sao Paulo, where many 
huge fazendas much like the old southern cotton planta- 
tions are found, was said to have 4.5 million trees at one 
time. But over half the estates have less than 10,000 
trees. Major production comes from 100,000-300,000 
tree farms. In Colombia, where individual operation is 
the rule, 87 per cent of the plantations have less than 
5,000 trees each, and only .2 per cent exceed 100,000, 

\ favorite world beverage for centuries, coffee had to 
fight against medical prejudice and religious restrictions. 
The Governor of Mecca banned the drink in 1511 as 
leading to excesses, but it was subsequently returned to 
favor and its use spread from the Arabs to all of Europe. 
Pope Clement VIII is said to have “baptized” coffee as 
a Christian beverage so that its pleasures would not be 
confined to infidels. Coffee houses became popular meet- 
ing places, and in England King Charles If banned them 
for a time in 1675-1676 as hotbeds of sedition and 
scandal. Subsequently, with the vigorous promotion of 
tea by the East India Company, a national preference for 
that competing product was established that holds sway to 
this day. The Boston “tea party” of 1773 was probably 
decisive in converting the thirteen colonies to coffee. 


Expert coffee 
picker at work 
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The plant was introduced into Java in 1696, and that 
island and Ceylon saw the first great commercial develop 
ment of the crop, reaching a peak around 1875. The 
Caribbean area was the first important growing cente1 
in America, beginning in Martinique, the Dominicar 
Republic, and Haiti around 1715 or 1720. In 1727 the 
first plants reached Brazil from French Guiana. Paré 
was the early center of Brazilian plantings, but production 
shifted until it is now most strongly concentrated in Sac 
Paulo State. Brazil worked up from an export of thirteer 
bags in 1800 to the position of supplier of half the wesid’s 
coffee in 1850. Coffee had replaced sugar as the biggest 
crop. Brazil continued to gain in the world trade with 
the devaluation of her currency in the 1890's. New 
plantings were greatly increased, and production double« 
in a decade. A series of bumper crops beginning in 
1896-97 caused prices to fall to record lows by 1901, 
with panic in the trade. Nothing much came of an 
International Coffee Conference called in 1902. New 
plantings were forbidden in Sao Paulo, but the depres- 
sion continued. A price support or “valorization” scheme 
was finally adopted for the big 1906 crop. The State 
bought millions of bags of coffee, storing it for sale at 
better prices, a program that continued over the next 
several years. 

A second valorization operation was undertaken in 
1917 and a third, largely by the Brazilian Federal Gov- 
ernment, between 1921 and 1924, this time in response 
to depression price drops rather than overproduction. 
While these operations were profitably liquidated and 
helped bring prices up, the greater stability of planters’ 
income encouraged new planting—and made further in- 
tervention inevitable. The new Sao Paulo Coffee Insti- 
tute succeeded in pushing prices up despite large crops 
in 1927 and 1928. An artificial boom in Sao Paulo, and 
then the Wall Street crash of 1929, wrecked these 
schemes. Destruction of surplus coffee by burning 78 
million 132-pound bags between 1931 and 1944, and 
prohibition of new planting were the chief features of 
Brazil's attempts to improve her market situation 


Picking out damaged beans and foreign matter by hand after 
product has been machine-sorted for size 


throughout the 1930's. The huge holdover stocks were 
just about getting down to manageable size when the war 
brought new problems. 

But Brazil's efforts at production control and price 
support had proved equally beneficial to her “mild” cof- 
fee-producing competitors. Colombia and other high- 
grade producers were taking a higher percentage of the 
market, selling at little or no premium over Brazilian 
grades by 1937. . Prices were down to the lowest since 
the early 1920's, and Brazil's position was getting worse. 
Attempts to reach agreement with other producing 
countries on production control or price support were 
fruitless, so Brazil abandoned her support. policy and 
lowered the coffee export tax, thereby greatly improving 
her competitive position and boosting her exports. 
Drought and frost kept production from getting out of 
hand during the early 1940's. 

Europe had been consuming about forty per cent of 
all coffee exports, and the outbreak of war meant that. 
through the closing of ports and lack of shipping, this 
trade would be almost completely cut off. again making 
the surplus situation dangerous. This time the United 
States also took an interest in the problem, in the hope 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTABLE PRODUCTION OF COFFEE AND AVERAGE SPOT 
PRICE OF SANTOS-4 TYPE COFFEE, NEW YORK, 1913-1948 
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of bolstering Latin American economies against the 
shocks of wartime restrictions and keeping a solid _poli- 
tical front. A coffee conference in New York in 1940, 
and further discussion at the Havana hemisphere defense 
conference the next month led to the signing of the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement, a novel commodity arrange- 
ment between producers and the consumer. This Agree- 
ment, providing for quota control of coffee exports, went 
into effect in April 1941, with quotas calculated from 
the previous October. 

Quotas were established for exports from the signatory 
producing countries to the United States, to other 
markets, and from outside producers to the U. S. A. The 
idea was to guarantee each Latin American exporting 
area a fair share in the limited sales that could be handled 
with the: expected shipping shortage. One immediate ef- 
fect of the Agreement, of course, was to boost prices until 
a limit was prescribed by the OPA in December 1941. 
August 1940 wholesale prices had been 6.75 cents a 
pound for Santos 4, and 7.45 for Manizales. The OPA 
prices were set at about the prevailing December 1941 
rate, at 13%% and 157% respectively. The basic quota 
for shipments to the United States divided 2,056,000,000 
pounds among the fourteen American producers and al- 
lowed others approximately forty-seven million pounds. 
Brazil had the largest share with 1,230,000,000 pounds, 
followed by Colombia with roughly 417,000,000. 

Quotas were frequently revised and were set high so 
as to permit shipments from wherever coffee and ships 
were available. With a few exceptions, shipments from 
Agreement countries for 1940-1945 ran ahead of their 
1935-1939 averages. Quotas were suspended in October 
1945 and the Agreement itself lapsed three years later. 
U. S. price control, which had been extended to retail 
coffee in May 1942, remained in effect, except for a 
brief interval, until October 17, 1946. 
stayed the same all this time except for upward adjust- 
ments in 1946, Producers were clamoring for decontrol, 
but instead an import subsidy of three cents a pound was 
granted from November 1945. to June 1946 on _ six 
million bags. 

The Coffee Agreement was viewed by its supporters as 


Ceiling prices 


a great success and a possible model for other commodi- 
ties. At any rate, it brought a halt to the coffee wat 
between production rivals and handled a wartime problem 
in an orderly fashion. though the trade did not welcome 
such restrictive arrangements after the emergency was 
past. 

Coffee prices traveled briskly upward with the end of 
price control, but stayed close to 27 cents a pound for 
Santos 4, and 30 to 35 cents a pound for Manizales 
from the end of 1947 to the middle of 1949. Retail 
roasted prices in thi period were fairly steady, averaging 
51 cents in 1948 and just under 53 in September 1949. 

Then came the furious activity in future contracts and 
comparable rises on actual coffee that saw wholesale 
rates spurt to highs of about 51 cents on Santos 4, and 
58 cents on Manizales in mid-November. Roasters and 
retailers in turn increased their prices, until popular 
brands cost from 74 to 85 cents. 


Why did this happen? Fear of shortages based on 
drought reports from Brazil, and housewife hoarding. 
came in for much of the blame. Senator Guy Gillette's 
Agriculture Subcommittee pointed a finger at the roast- 
ers, then began to wonder about calculated speculation in 
futures. Mr. Paul E. Hadlick, Counsel for the Subcom- 
mittee, while interrogating Mr. Edward G. Cale of the 
State Department on the Pan American Coffee Bureau. 
raised the question of a cartel. The New York Time a ae 
for December 6, in a dispatch headlined PossipLe Carte Be) 2. 
IN COFFEE HINTED, thus quoted the exc pan ‘Here is M3 
group of foreign countries interested in higher prices. : 
who obviously might set up a cartel. I eae what the ae nts 
State Department does in cases like that.” 

“The question of this advertising group’s being a cartel 
has never arisen. It is the first time such an accusation 
said Mr. Cale. 

Mr. Hadlick said he was not making an’ ag&psation, é 
but raising a question. : . 

\ few days later Mr. Robert B. Elwood, from the U.S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, also had occasion to tell the 
Subcommittee that no cartel existed. As reported by 
The Washington Post of December 10, Senator Gillette 


was ever made,” 


Coffee cherries are cleaned by washing on Guatapara 
fazenda in Brazil 


asked if Mr. Elwood knew of any agreement between the 
big coffee-growing countries to “control the market.” 
“I do not,” he replied. 
competitive basis for the American coffee market?” dhe 
Senator persisted. 


“I do, sir.” Mr. Elwood responded. 


The coffee-producing countries, as was to be expected, 
also took exception to the suggestion of a cartel. Dr. “6d 
Octavio Paranagua, Brazilian delegate to re Inter-Ameri- Ne a 
“The possib le 

cartel operate od by the coffee produci ing 
countries has been mentioned. The absence of a coordin- | ‘ 
ated policy of these countries is sufficient evidence ei i 
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. to r.) Pedro Rojas Powe, Peruvian National Museum's artist: Capt. M. W. Laverick, 
Director; Moisés Woll Davila, Grace Line’s Callao manager 


Scott Seegers 


Docrora Reseca Carrion Cacnor or Lima is a slender, active, sparkling young lady whose 
interest in men of a certain maturity has at times been a source of frustration to young suitors. 


With due consideration for the infirmities of age, 
Senorita Carrion does not expect her older friends to 
come and tap on her balcony bars. She goes looking for 
them, and the older they are, the better she likes them. 
For example, no callow fledgling of twenty or sixty can 
compare with a man who has been sitting quietly for a 
few millenia under ten feet of lava or voleanic ash. With 
her own slender hands, which look incongruous wrapped 
around the handle of a shovel, Sefiorita Carrién digs up 
these senior citizens, dusts them off and arranges them 
for best visibility in  Lima’s National Museum of 
Archaeology, which she directs. 

In Lima, where the stately traditions of the viceroyalty 


are still valid on the top layer, it is a shocker for a lady 
of distinguished family, charm, and proper education to 
hecome a ghoul, however scientific her approach. 

Senorita Carrion is Peru’s only female archaeologist, 
the only Peruvian lady who has dug into graves, and 
certainly her country’s only woman director of an im- 
portant national museum. She recently brought to the 
United States a 3,000-vear-old mummy from the sterile 
Paracas Peninsula, 150 miles south of Lima, where in 
1927 the famed Peruvian archaeologist Dr. Julio C. 
Tello discovered remains of an advanced civilization 
which antedated by centuries that of the Incas. 

Escorting a mummy on international travels is not 
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the placid pastime it sounds like. The first problem was 
to pick the right mummy, since the one chosen had to 
uphold the honor of Peru at the International Congress 
of Americanists in New York in September. There were 
nearly 200 candidates, sitting wrapped in silence and in 
miles of pre-Columbian textiles in the Museum's vaults 
in Lima. Of the dozen or so which had been unwrapped 
since Dr. Tello’s discovery in 1927, some were authentic 
mummies in the trappings of high priests of the Paracas 
civilization, and others turned out to have nothing but a 
sack of beans beneath the priestly raiment. Accompanied 
by Minister of Education Colonel Juan Mendoza, 
Senorita Carrion passed among the bulky, gourd-shaped 
forms. She paused before several, and finally laid a 
gentle hand on one bundle nearly four feet high. 

“This one, No. 49, is the best,” she said positively. 

The Colonel peered at the nondescript, dust-colored 
outer wrappings. “How can you tell?” he asked. “How 
about one of these others?” 

Senorita Carrién gave No. 49 an approving pat. “No, 
believe me, Serior Ministro, this one is the best we have. 
I know he is.” 

Number 49 gained instant local fame as “Don Cuaren- 
tinueve,” and less reverently as “Rebeca’s Boy Friend.” 
He was difficult from the start. Being four feet in 
diameter, he wouldn't go through the door of the plane 
that brought Senorita Carrién and her sister, Senora 
Raquel de Zubiate, to the United States. Therefore, he 
was crated and shipped on the Grace Line’s Santa Isabel. 
Though he was to be the star non-performer at the Con- 
gress of Americanists, he stood Rebeca up, arriving sev- 
eral days after the Congress closed. She was undisturbed. 
“After three thousand years, a few days more or less can’t 
make much difference.” A number of the Americanists 
stuck around to welcome Don Cuarentinueve. 

The difficulties were not over. The U.S. Customs has 
a natural interest in any new arrival occupying 64 cubic 
feet and weighing 550 pounds. “What is in this crate?” 
asked the Customs Inspector. 

“Ees a man,” said Senorita Carrion. The inspector 
blinked. “It’s all right.” said Miss Carrion with a reassur- 
ing smile. “He is dead. Very old.” 

Dr. Junius Bird, Associate Curator of Archaeology at 
the American Museum of Natural History, explained, and 
the inspector relaxed. They satisfied customs require- 
ments by entering Don Cuarentinueve as an immigrant. 

“Non-quota,” murmured the inspector, checking a 
form. “Sex?” 

“Male,” said Miss Carrion promptly. 

The inspector looked at the big bundle. “How do you 
know? Ever unwrapped him?” 

“No. But he’s male. The Paracas people never bothered 
to wrap up women. Only men. Priests.” 

“Male,” noted the inspector. “Occupation, priest. 
Age?” 

“Three thousand years.” 

“Able to supply his own needs while in this country? 
Yes,” the inspector answered himself. “Okay, he’s all 
yours.” 

Don Cuarentinueve was unwrapped before an intent 
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group of such divergent interests as anthropologists, 
photographers, and vacuum-cleaner operators. ‘Mortal 
dust” is no idle phrase. The last time they unwrapped a 
Peruvian mummy, it took eight years to get the last of 
the fine, all-pervading dust out of the corners. For Don 
Cuarentinueve’s unveiling, they surrounded him with 
big, busy vacuum cleaners that swallowed the dun- 
colored cloud as it drifted up from the disturbed 
wrappings. 

Dr. Bird on one side and Miss Carrién on the other 
went to Don Cuarentinueve with big scissors. First, five 
layers of contemporary burlap came off. Then a wrapping 
of canvas-like cloth encrusted with the dry earth of the 
Paracas Peninsula. Beneath this, neatly folded on top 
of the bundle, lay a cloth turban 32 feet long, its colors 
as bright as if it had been woven last week instead of 
three millennia ago. beside the turban lay a vivid yellow 

Museum assistants, press and radio men (including f poncho, with a six-inch embroidered border, and the 
ages ' skins of four small fur-bearing animals. Under them a 
terra-cotta colored cotton cloth about the size of a bed- 
spread had been draped over the heap. The whole thing 
was tied down with a long, narrow strip of cloth with 
woven figures. The stone head of a small ceremonial 
club rolled out upon the cloth. 

Dr. Bird picked at the huge cocoon and pulled loose a 
wide, brown-and-white striped cloth. He began to walk 
around the bundle, rolling up the cloth as he went. Dr. 
Harry Shapiro, Curator of Anthropology, fidgeted and 
exclaimed that Don Cuarentinueve must have been a most 
important priest, because only men of distinction were 


wrapped into such big bundles. Dr. Bird continued to 


circle the mummy, the roll of cloth in his arms growing 
bigger and bigger. Miss Carrion excitedly took her horn- 
rimmed spectacles off, folded them, slid them into their 
case, took them out and put them on again. “A very im- 
portant priest!” she exclaimed. Dr. Bird, sweating under 
an enormous yardage of striped cloth, circumnavigated 
the mummy several more times, sneezing as he went. 
Nobody voiced the possibility all had been forewarned of, 
that beneath the funereal trappings they might find only 
a bag of beans 


; Unwrapping the brown-and-white striped winding sheet 
Vuseum official Dr. Junius Bird, Dr. Carrion, and assistant 


ve dust with blower, brush, vacuum cleaner took more than an hour, and at the end, it took four 
remov aus Howe;r, 


men to carry it. It was more than 250 feet long, the 
biggest piece of hand-loomed cloth ever discovered in the 
\mericas. 

Removing all Don Cuarentinueve’s insulation took 
three dusty days. At the end, a huddled little skeleton 
sitting in a basket, its bony knees pulled up under its 
chin, faced the audience of more than 100 newsmen and 
scientists. The skull was artificially flattened in front, 
after the New Look of 3,000 years ago, and a crack in 
the bone had been trephined with a plate of gold. The 
hollow eye-sockets stared impassively at the floodlights 
and flashbulbs. The skull teetered on its worn perch, fell 
off with a thump, and rolled under a chair. A woman 
in the audience exclaimed: “Oh | just knew something 
like this would happen!” Somebody picked up the skull 
and put it on a tray. Miss Carrién went over, looked at 
the gold trephining, and gently patted the skull. Don 


ng mummy's interminable strip-tease, protective coarse, 
m sacks were found between layers of 
monial clothing 
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Cuarentinueve had not let her down. He was a good 
mummy... . 
The National Museum of Anthropology and Archaeol- 
ogy is Peru’s largest, newest, and most modern museum. 
As with practically every important post in Peru, running 
it is traditionally a man’s job, and Miss Carrion handles 
it on a man’s terms. Every detail of operating the institu- 
tion, from the trivia of keeping the steps clean to dis- 
covery and selection of new exhibits is a responsibility 
which ultimately rests on Miss Carrién’s slender shoul- 
ders. In between these two, extremes lie myriad jobs such 
as designing and contracting for new exhibition cases 
and lighting fixtures; supervising restoration and repair 
of textiles, ceramics, and metal objects of past civiliza- 
tions; reconstructing the mores of the ancient Peruvians 
from nothing more than arrangement or condition of a ' a 
handful of bones and shards of broken pottery; oversee- g garments were removed slowly in operating-room 
ing the work of digging expeditions almost anywhere in catalogued, filed in trays 
the coast or sierra, shepherding visiting scientists about 
her country; keeping in touch with archaeological devel- 
opments in other lands; writing scientific papers to help 
keep the public interest alive; watching the budget with an 
eagle eye; and maintaining proper relations with the 
various Government departments whose fields touch 
those of the Museum. Besides enormous specialized 
knowledge, this composite job demands an individual of 
nearly limitless energy, efficient mind, economy of method, 
and great tact. Most of her 100-odd employees are men, 
and in Peru, for a man to work under a woman’s direc- 
tion is counter to tradition. So Miss Carrién has devel- 
oped to an art the technique of giving directions by re- 
quest or suggestion. However, she can strip off the 
gloves when the oceasion demands it. Once an important 
shipment of grave relics under supervision of one of her 
assistants was misplaced en route to Lima. Miss Carrién 
posted on the Museum’s public bulletin board a notice 
that the assistant, Senor !ulano de Tal, was not to return 
to his office until the missing shipment was located. 
Being a woman places still another burden on Miss 
Carrion. While she avoids like poison the time-killing 
afternoon teas of Lima society, she religiously attends 
any official social function of the Government. A male 
scientist in such case can simply beat some of the mummy 
dust out of his beard, hitch up his trousers, and go. His 
appearance is laid to scientific disdain of superficial 
things, and is delightful. But at these affairs, a female 
must be a Woman, with all the tender feminine graces. 
no matter if her mind works like a chess champion’s and 
her job kept her in an ash pit until half an hour before 
the party. Miss Carrion asks no quarter on that score. 


Dr. Bird holds mummy's 250-foot winding sheet, longest 
in his experience 


When she has to primp, she primps; no feather-ridden 
chapeau in Lima is worn at a more fetching angle than 
hers, and no smile flashes more disarmingly. 

Great pride in her job and in her country, past and 
present, seems one of Miss Carrién’s driving forces. 
When the invitation came to attend the Congress of 
Americanists in New York, a Peruvian official suggested 
that the United States might be pleased to pay her 
expenses on the trip. Miss Carrién rejected the idea. 
Since she would be representing Peru, it was beneath 

Press pushes in for better vieu 


as workers uncover body, find 
mummy was a high priest 
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ewing final unwrapping: (1. to r.) Dr. Bird; Dr. H. L. Shapiro, 


{nthropology Director; Dr. Carrién; Hon. J. F. Davila 
Vew York Consul General; Sr. F. Berkemeyer, Peruvian 
ow: A. B.S 
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Peruvian dignity to ask for such a grant, however acute 
the dollar shortage. She stuck to her guns, though 
meant splitting nickels to make ends meet. 

Those ancient Peruvians may still be more potent 
than anybody, including Miss Carrién, dreamed. The 
word “Paracas” means “Place of the Winds.” Many of 
the ornamental figures drawn centuries ago show the hair 
sticking straight out to one side, or bodies leaning into 
the wind. Naturally, the priests of such a place would 
have close contact with the wind-gods. One such priest 
Miss Carrion dug up had skin of a greenish cast instead of 
the standard bronzy-brown. She sliced off a square of 
green epidermis to have it analyzed by the Mayo brothers’ 
laboratory in Rochester, Minnesota, where her eyes were 
operated upon several years ago. Arriving at Rochester 
in October, she handed the small parcel containing the 
skin to the hotel clerk to put in the safe until morning. 

Rochester is a place of moderate winds. Up to last 
October, it had no record of a violent windstorm. The 
sisters had hardly gone to their rooms when something 
stronger than an autumn breeze whispered at the win- 
dows. It rose steadily, and presently moaned round the 
corners of the buildings. “Rebeca.” asked her sister, “are 
you sure you didn’t bring with you anything from 
Paracas?” 

Outside, the wind tore at the shutters angrily and 
twisted the treetops. It grew to a storm that snapped off 
telephone poles, blew big trees across the roads, and did 
tens of thousands of dollars of damage to buildings 
in Rochester. 

Rebeca Carrién Cachot’s introduction to archaeology 
was about as inauspicious as such things go. One day 
as a slender, lovely girl of seventeen with an hour to 
kill she wandered into the National Museum of Archaeol- 
ogy. then a modest establishment which existed only 
because of the fierce and dogged enthusiasm of Dr. Tello. 
Entranced by the delicate shapes and glazes of the ancient 
pottery, and by the bold patterns of the textiles, she spent 
much more time than she intended. Presently Dr. Tello 
noticed her, and asked her how she liked the displays. 
“Oh, they are enchanting, Dr. Tello!” she exclaimed. 
“Do tell me. in what store do you buy such beautiful 
things?” 

Tello recoiled, and his black Indian eyes flamed 
Rebeca. Ignoring the Spanish-French heritage obvious 
in her features, he growled at her: “In the storehouse of 
your ancestors, young lady!” and stalked away. 

Rebeca came often after that, ducking behind a show 
case whenever she glimpsed Tello. Finally, however, she 
gathered her courage and approached him. “Dr. Tello, 
| would like very much to work here.” 

Tello stared at her for a long time. “Very well. Come 
in tomorrow at eight o'clock.” Next morning he took her 
to a display of pre-Inca pottery. “Write me a careful 
description of every piece in this case,” he said, and 
left her. 

Rebeca was delighted. Her school compositions had 
got high praise from the teachers, and she lavished her 


best verbal flourishes on the pottery. This piece had an 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Young Italian Marino Marini 
poses for the author in Milan 
studio where he is preparing 
sculptures for New York show 


My GREATEST MISFORTUNE was that, born in America between the two wars, I had never set foot 
in Europe. Various travelers, repeating pre-war voyages, returned amazed, and their opinions 
seemed to me the last word on the general situation in the European countries. I not only needed 
to visit Europe; I had to go to Paris. This was an indispe *nsable prerequisite for taking part in 


contemporary life in America, particularly 

One fine, fogless dawn I dropped down on London. As 
day broke. the city was smiling and full of light. soberly 
and elegantly majestic. It was perhaps the worst possible 
place in the world for eating. I suppose it is not only 
the scarcity of certain foods, but also the palate, dulled 
by years of privation until it can no longer distinguish 
between good and bad tastes, that makes English cooking 
so insufferable. But I found that the prospect of visiting 


the city’s museums made bearable the fast imposed on 


us by the London restaurants. aie 
tine 


The author with Henri Matisse 
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in view of the present state of the world. 
The National Gallery had not been touched by German 
bombs. In this collection | had my first direct contact 
with Leonardo da Vinci's and Michelangelo’s paintings, 
which are not found in American galleries. I saw the 
“Madonna of the Rocks”—clean and clear, almost shin- 
ing compared to the other version that hides under layers 
of varnish and darkened pigments in the Louvre. Michel- 
angelo was represented by two unfinished oils that fore- 
tell the promise of his sculpture. In one little room | 
came upon the ineffable Jan van Eyck’s “Portrait of the 
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Arnolfini Family,” along with several other works of 
jorthern painters. I went back to look at this painting 
gain several times that day, and the next, and then two 
nonths later, just a few hours before I had to leave for 
America. Could we find in all Flemish painting another 
ortrait that, along with very careful technique, has more 
forceful content? Most of the National Gallery's great 
canvases are protected by glass, making it necessary to 
perform acrobatic feats to avoid reflections and glare. 
But it is a moving experience for the Latin visitor to 
find there Velazquez’ Titian-like “Venus” and El Greco's 
‘Agony in the Garden.” 

I went to the Tate Gallery in search of England's 
ontemporary art, looking especially for good examples 
4f Henry Moore’s work. Moore is generally regarded as 
the best living sculptor. But in this museum of English 
modern art I saw only minor works of today’s leading 
artists. Its collection gave little indication of the present 
tendencies in British art. 

When I called on Henry Moore in his Hertfordshire 
house, I told him of my disappointment at finding such 
a scanty selection of modern English art in the Tate. 
“The main reason,” he explained, “is that so much of 
the gallery is taken up with the Vienna Museum collee- 
tion at the moment. Then too, the public here has rather 
conservative tastes. Still, there are collectors of my work 
in England—some of them very enthusiastic ones, like 
Sir Kenneth Clark. But it is true that my work has been 
more warmly received in the United States.” 

When I mentioned the increasing influence of his work 
on many young sculptors in the Americas, he told me 
he wanted to visit Latin America some day, not only to 
meet our artists, but also to see at first hand the pre- 
Columbian sculpture which he acknowledges as an im- 
portant starting point in the development of his own 
ideas. “Realism is the important lesson these great 
sculptors of the past have to teach us,” he remarked, 
drawing from the bookshelves as he talked an impressive 
collection of studies and reproductions of Inca, Maya. 
Aztec, and Tarascan art. 

In conversation, Moore pauses to phrase precisely what 
he wants to say. He is a man of middle height and age. 
He lives with his wife and three-year-old daughter in a 
seventeenth-century house in the country, and is 
thoroughly devoted to his work. He led me to his studio, 
in a small. makeshift annex to the house. He showed me 
his latest works and, without prodding. discussed his 
concept of sculpture. His assistants were at work, cutting 
up a composition of various figures in plaster into suit- 
able blocks for transportation to the foundry. Pointing 
to this dissection, he said, “My main aim now is to 
achieve the unity of a single form, even in a sculpture 
consisting of various forms. That's the reason for the 
cavities, bridges, and connections I try to establish be- 
tween the parts.” 

In the course of the conversation I mentioned the 
Tiahuanaco culture, thinking I might be able to tell him 
something he did not know. Perhaps he did ‘not under- 
stand my Spanish pronunciation of the Indian word, for 


just as | was leaving. he went back to the library to show 
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me Posnansky’s extensive work on the subject. I realized 
then that the English sculptor is thoroughly up to date 
on American primitive art. 

The British Museum suffered the full impact of the 
War. Nevertheless, its most precious possessions can 
still be seen in the limited space that is available while 
the great halls destroyed by German bombardment are 
being rebuilt. A quick tour is enough to convince one 
of the grandeur of the collection, especially in the field 
of non-European cultures. Africa captured my principal 
interest there. The great sculptors of Benin, famed for 
their bronzes, here revealed remarkable ability in carv- 
ing ivory and wood. 

The sudden jump by air from London to Paris served, 
if anything, to accentuate the difference between the two 
capitals’ methods of expression. The sober, dryly 
courteous, red-mustached and derbied individual of 
Piccadilly Circus was suddenly replaced by a gesticulat- 
ing Parisian boulevard character, elbowing his way along 
crowded sidewalks or swearing loudly in the most heated 
syllables of his beautiful language. I took my place in 
line to wait for the bus, but before I could board the 
vehicle a group of arrogant, robust people pushed ahead, 
showing the conductor special passes. Someone explained 
that they were veterans of the first or second World Wars. 
I saw that they were not injured or disabled, and I 
remembered the straightforward simplicity of the Ameri- 
can GI's, who never exploit their war records socially 
and who have even given up wearing their discharge 
buttons. 

But Paris has the Seine, extending its gentle arms to 
the stranger, and a mist all its own, and little corners of 
the city mellowed to a rich patina by time and much liv- 
ing. Of course it also has the Louvre, with one of the 
most notable art collections in the world, and its open- 
air cafés where people take their places to see and be seen. 

Since it is difficult to attract attention in the midst of a 
variegated population heavily spiced with foreigners, 
young men. French or foreign, who wish to appear truly 
Parisian, adopt every possible means of winning notori- 
ety, competing with the Senegalese in their high hair-do’s. 
decorative facial scars, and, sometimes, rings in their 
noses or ears. Striving to maintain a nineteenth-centur) 
bohemian appearance, they let their whiskers grow 
sometimes their first—hoping to prevent the flame 
turbaned and white-robed Hindus from stealing the show 
But they have come to look so much alike, with thei 
U.S. Western wool shirts, sandals, and sleek corduroy 
suits, that now the spectacular person in this false little 
world of Paris is the one who appears on the street 
shaved, combed, dressed and shod in the Western 
tradition. 

France undeniably carved out a world-wide cultural 


empire for herself in the last two hundred years. As a 


result. her culture went through many biological muta- 
tions and transformations that helped it to survive. Each 
generation, contending with its predecessor, was echoed 
by the more or less passive proselytes who took a partisan 
position. But today’s boulevardiers. facing the dilemma 
of having no great theses to defend, turn to Jean Paul 
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Sartre as the only thing that can hold their attention. In 
painting. for example, the worth of the creative group 
reaching from Matisse, Braque, and Roualt to Picasso 
and Miré—all men now between fifty and eighty—is 
generally recognized today, but finds no competition 
among the younger generation. The only opposition comes 
from the periodical salons of non-objective art, known 
as Reéalités Nouvelles. They are based on experimental 
trends derived on the one hand from the Dutch con- 
structivist Piet Mondrian’s orderly thought, and, on the 
other, from the impassioned impromptus of the Russian 
Kandinsky. Both have had their influences on certain 
American abstract painters for more than a decade. Since 
the generation in between was anemic, the present 
“Oedipus complex” of French painting is one of grand- 
sons against their grandfathers. Even so, all these new 
movements seem the echo of many voices heard from 
many places at once, rather than an intellectual product 
bearing the true native seal of Paris. 

To see French painting one must make three trips 
through the city. The first, to the Petit Palais, which 
houses examples of Gallic art from the very beginnings 
under Flemish influence down to Delacroix, Ingres, and 
Courbet. Then to the Jeu‘de Paume Museum. There we 
see Manet and the Impressionists and the four great 
renovators of the nineteenth century: Cézanne, Seurat, 
Gauguin. and Van Gogh. Finally to the Museum of 
Modern Art, with everything from the first post-Impres- 
sionism to the present. There an excessively tolerant 
criterion gives places of equal rank to insignificant 
painters and the great figures of the School of Paris: 
Matisse, Picasso, Braque, and so on. In fact, the examples 
of these masters’ work are not always up to the standard 
of their pathfinding position in contemporary art. | 


began to think that it is not necessary to leave the United 
States to see the best of French nineteenth- and twentieth- 


century art. 

After leaving Paris. | made my way down toward the 
Mediterranean, passing through the gentle countryside 
of Burgundy with its magnificent vineyards. The Latin 
influence becomes stronger as one travels to the South. In 
Avignon we were reminded of Caesar's passage through 
this land of wondrous light, not only by the Roman style 
of the buildings but also by the soft Provencal speech. 
The midday sun burned down on ripened wheat. We 
were close to Van Gogh's world. A milepost read: “Arles. 
12 kilometers.” As | drew nearer Aix, I could already 
feel the nearness of Italy, and the landscape became 
sharper, without mist. This was the same environment 
that helped Cézanne to discover “the cone, the cylinder. 
and the sphere” in nature—for Paris was never the 
artist's best adviser. Corot had to shut himself up in 
Fontainebleau to achieve his suave landscapes, full of 
light and the indefinable atmosphere of the Romantics. 
Gauguin chose exile in Tahiti. and Van Gogh did his 
best work in Provence. Cézanne could express his great 
truth drawing only on the little world of Aix-en-Prov- 
ence. Every turn along the way is one of the famous 
revolutionary’s paintings: the bridge, the mill wheel, the 
road, the pine forest, the magnificent blue sky. 

Venetian girl and baby bear a striking resemblance to a 


lonna and Child” by Giovanni Bellini, proving 
leep realism of Italian Renaissance art 
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Mont Sainte Victoire etched its outline on a pink mist 
in the distance. Along the shaded main street of Aix, 
so strongly Roman in appearance, I sought out the houses 
where the master used to live. No one there showed any 
interest in Cézanne. Though he was the greatest figure 
of nineteenth-century art, the local museum had only one 
insignificant drawing of his. The city, deriving its fame 
from its medicinal waters, shelters a transient populatior 
uninterested in painting. I discovered that Cézanne’s 
youthful home and the shop where he worked to his dying 
day are now private property, not open to visitors. 
Nevertheless, I went to the Villa Jas de Bouffan —and the 
proprietors had just gone out. The old caretaker could 
be persuaded to admit me only to the garden, where | 
could see the pines, the stone dolphins in the pool, the 
chestnut trees, and the statues, which were the subjects of 
his first canvases. Before the light of the long summer 
afternoon faded, I went on to the Cézanne Pavilion, on 
the outskirts of town. A marble plaque at the entrance 
records the name of the former illustrious owner. Thi 
present landlord has kept the artist’s studio just as he 
left it at his death in 1906. With deep feeling I ap 
proached the easel and the bottles and earthen pots the 
painter had used for the vigorously architectural still- 
lifes that laid the foundation for a whole new art in the 
world. 

On the Riviera one finds practically the whole popu- 
lation of France. As summer arrives, work virtually 
comes to a halt in the rest of the country. Business closes 
down, the most essential public services are interrupted, 
and the cities relax into absurd drowsiness because people 
simply must go somewhere else. As a matter of fact 
Paris was cooler than Cannes, but, though the beach at 
Cannes was uninhabited, the sidewalks, cafés, and ele 
gant hotels were full of people reflecting the exhibitionism 
of Paris in season. 

The Riviera has other resorts for those who really 
want to enjoy the sun, the wind, and the gentle vista of 
mountains and sea. There are Vence, Antibes, the jutting 
fortress of Saint Paul de Vence, Mentone with its bright, 
lonely villas, and Vallauris, the little potters’ town where 
Pablo Picasso has taken up ceramics. There I found the 
painter, in the Madoura factory, busy with the ovens. 
Short, of a jaundiced hue, but muscular and vivacious, 
Picasso speaks Spanish with a definite Andalusian ac- 
cent. He is the most highly praised and most controversial 
figure of the Paris school, but he maintains his Spanish 
character unchanged. 
Paris, his pure Spanish conversatic: is not marred by a 


After fifty vears’ residence in 


single foreign word as it leaps from one subject to 
another. 

I mentioned how American he looked—almost like a 
man of the Caribbean, and he told me, “When I was a 
young fellow in Madrid, during the Cuban War for 
Independence, the police kept me under observation be- 
cause they thought I was one of the exiled Cuban revolu- 
tionaries with whom I had been associating.” 

From his prodigious memory, he rattled off names and 


facts. At one point he inquired about a General Picasso, 
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Below: The Tuscan Valley, seen from the town hall in the 
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“Yankees of Colombia” is nickname 
for citizens of Medellin, hub of 
the nation’s economic lif 


‘THE WAR BROUGHT FORCIBLY to people's attention the fact that the world has suddenly grown 


very small; that it is no longer safe or even possible to ignore political, social, and economic de- 


velopments in other countries. 


As a consequence of this growing awareness, the 
United States sponsored creation of international organ- 
izations to preserve peace and bring about a greater 
measure of economic well-being throughout the world. 
One of these agencies was the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Born in the recénstrue- 
tion period, it naturally directed its earlier activities 
more toward reconstruction than toward development of 
its member countries. But with war damage partly re- 
paired and the emergence of the ECA program to carry 
on this work, the Bank was free to study what will con- 
stitute its major continuing activity—helping under- 
developed areas. 

Colombia offered itself as a test case for a new method 
of approach. It invited the Bank to organize a Mission 
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to make a comprehensive survey of the country’s whole 
economy for the purpose of recommending, on the basis 
of its findings, a sound program of over-all development 
in which Colombia, foreign private capital, and foreign 
government inter-governmental lending agencies 
could play their appropriate roles. Early in May 1949. 
I was invited to organize and head the proposed Mission. 

In extending help to underdeveloped areas, the Inter- 
national Bank finds itself in a largely uncharted sea. The 
ideal formula or formulae have admittedly not yet been 
found. Following centuries-old lending precedent, the 
Bank has heretofore emphasized chiefly the economic 
soundness and productivity of specific projects presented 
to it. On the other hand, President Truman’s Point Four 
program emphasizes—at least to start with—technical 


assistance wherever it is needed. 

In my opinion both approaches have their merits and 
drawbacks. Unquestionably, underdeveloped areas need 
technical assistance of all kinds. But it is not always 
easy to translate advice into practice. The record in this 
respect, to put it kindly, is spotty. It may be that to 
bear fruit, advice must be coupled with positive incentives. 

Specific project loans, on the cther hand, are subject 
to different limitations. Their immediate aim is to finance 
fn old Mississippi R 
River, Colombia's main ar 


one particular worthwhile project—one that serves a 
definite purpose and, other things being equal, will add 
to a country’s total production. But other things are 
rarely equal. While theoretically a loan is earmarked for 
a specific project, actually it is a loan to a country which 
adds to the supply of available foreign exchange. To put 
it another way, it releases for different purposes exchange | 
that might otherwise have financed the project in ques- . 
tion. The net effect on the country’s total productivity 
therefore ultimately depends upon the wisdom with which 
the total currently accruing capital resources, foreign and — 
domestic, are put to work. For instance, it is perfectly 
conceivable that, because of policies pursued by the bor-— 
rower, a substantial volume of foreign lending may re- 
sult in_little perceptible increase in over-all production 
or in the people’s standard of living. Moreover, when a 
lending agency acts on specific loan requests, it cannot 
always be sure that the borrowing country’s most urgent 
or most productive capital requirements are being met. 

The Colombian Mission was conceived against a back- 


Pack animals haul building lumber along Andean trail 


ground of these considerations. The approach was frankly into the Cauca Valley 


experimental and, of course, no advance commitments 
were entered into by either Colombia or the Bank. It 
was agreed that responsibility for the Mission’s organ- 
ization and report would be the International Bank’s, al- 
though Colombia agreed to underwrite part of the ex- 
pense and to provide all necessary facilities and technical 
assistance to the Mission. 

Another innovation was the formula worked out to 
further the cooperation of various international agencies. 
While, for efficiency’s sake, responsibility for the Mission 
was centered in one agency, the International Bank re- 
quested the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the Monetary Fund 
to nominate acceptable experts in their own fields. 

Partly because of the interest aroused by this new ap- 
proach, we were fortunate in securing the services of an 


outstanding group of technicians in a wide variety of 


fields. The Bank contributed three from its own. staff Ox 1 up mud 


who, besides making valuable contributions to the Re- bricks used i & proj 


port, will be a continuing source of informed advice on 
Colombia to the Bank management. Altogether there Loe 
were for varying periods of time fourteen members -/_ a 
the Mission, assisted by about the same number of 
Colombian experts, who, however, take no responsibility -_ 
for the findings or recommendations of the Report. he: 
We arrived in Bogota July 11 and the last of the Mis- — 
sion departed on November 4. We covered the whole 
country from the Ecuadorean border to the Caribbean 
Sea. from the Pacific to the headwaters of the Amazon. 
by every known means of transport, conducting hundreds 
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of hours of interviews from the President on down to 
colonos, the colonists in remote areas. During this time, 
the Mission made the most intensive and extensive 
economic survey of Colombia ever undertaken. 

In the preparatory work carried out before we left 
by the Bank’s Economic Department—which greatly 
expedited our work—it was found that many statistics 
were available, but they had not, been revised or worked 
up in a form suitable for planning purposes. Conse- 
quently, a good bit of our time was spent in developing 
data as bases for recommendations. For the first time, 
for example, we constructed series on national income 
and capital formation, balance of payments, sources of 
money supply, highway and air traflic flows, together with 
basic data on health and sanitation, housing and muni- 
cipal services—all information vital to intelligent plan- 
ning. Economists from the Banco de la Republica, our 
host in Colombia, were a great help in much of this work. 


Worker stands on Barranca Bermeje 
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mists will improve upon the series and keep them up 
to date. 

Colombia proved to be a fascinating country to study. 
The enthusiasm of the members of the Mission ran high 
because of the great economic possibilities they found 
and the whole-hearted cooperation they received at every 
hand. We came to have a high regard for the country’s 
beauty and resources, for the intelligence and hospitality 
of its citizens. While the Colombians take pride in their 
history and achievements, they welcome constructive 
criticism. Indeed, in many cases, they are more critical 
of their shortcomings than foreigners. 

But Colombia is also a difficult country to study. In 
addition to the lack of basic statistics, we had difficulty 
in grasping in a short time, in a strange country and— 
for many of us—in an unknown language, the rather be- 
wildering complex of laws and administrative practices. 
Finally, because of many factors, including the peculiar 
topography of the country, we found an unbelievable 
diversity of agricultural and industrial production, modes 
of living, and peoples. Therefore, generalizing became 
unusually hazardous. 

All this would not have been so serious if our purpose 


Rajts of ba had been only to present a number of qualitative sugges- 
tions. Our basic aim, however, was much more ambitious. 
What we were attempting was to work out an actual 
quantitative and specific plan—a blueprint showing how 


to spend so many pesos and so many dollars, to increase 
production by so much. This growth in production was 
designed not only to look after the requirements of a 
population increasing at the rate of two per cent every 
year, but to bring about an actual rise in their standard 
of living within a period of, say, five years. An appraisal 
of our success in developing such a plan must await 
completion and publication of the Report, which will take 
some months. However, we left Colombia convinced that 
the physical and manpower resources were at hand to 
provide a much higher standard for Colombians in terms 
of health, education, and general economic well-being. 
These resources include sufficient arable land to pro- 
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vide, if properly used, a balanced diet for the people, 
substantial dollar-earning exports, and many agricultural 
raw materials for domestic fabrication. In fuel and 
power—the other most essential physical resources 
Colombia is peculiarly rich, with substantial amounts of 
both coal and oil plus a great hydroelectric potential. In 
addition, a valuable asset for the future lies in the im- 
inense tracts of tropical forests, at present almost un- 
touched. 

Much has already been accomplished. Despite incred- 
ible difficulties, a network of rail, road, and air trans- 
port has been built up, linking hitherto almost completely 
isolated sections of the country. A considerable expan- 
sion of agricultural and livestock production has sub- 
stantially met the food calory requirements of a growing 
population. In the past 25 years, some half billion bar- 
rels of oil have been produced, and the country supplies 
its own needs in important items like cotton textiles, 
shoes, cement, beer, cigarettes, and bagging. Capital has 
grown rapidly, and a new middle class has been created 
in the cities. All this was made possible chiefly by the 
development of a large export market in coffee and to a 
lesser extent in oil and gold. This provided foreign ex- 
change for machinery and vehicles as well as raw 
materials and consumption goods. 


Carrera Séptima, main street in the nation’s busy capital ; 
San Francisco Church is Bogota landmark 


Despite this gratifying progress and growth, however, 
one cannot escape the conclusion that with better organ- 
ization and planning, Colombia could have done 
much more. The living standards of the bulk of the 
people are deplorably low, not only in material things 
but in the more important intangibles of health and edu- 
cation. Their diet is unbalanced. Birth and mortality 
rates are very high; consequently, the life expectancy at 
birth is low. Housing is most inadequate and, in general, 
fundamental requirements such as enough pure water 
are lacking. 


Potter at Popayan plies 
crait already centuries old 
in Conquest days 


In too many fields there is evidence of inadequate 
analysis. Too often direct controls have been substituted 
for planning, and in most cases the administrative 
machinery is not equal to the burdens imposed on it. 

These shortcomings are known and deplored by 


thoughtful Colombians. But it has proved difficult to Market in Pasto, using an 
secure agreement on a mode of :attack. Perhaps this is food distribution 


where a foreign technical mission can make its greatest 
contribution. It can provide an objective approach, di- 
vorced from political and sectional considerations, that 
is hard for local experts to attain. It can bring to bear a 
wealth of experience from more technically developed 
economies, arising from past successful and unsuccessful 
attacks on similar problems. 

It is too early to assess the success of the Mission or to 
speculate upon the possible impact of its forthcoming 
Report upon Colombian economic policy. However, 
every member of the Mission came away with the firm 
conviction that, regardless of the help afforded by addi- 
tional foreign financial assistance, Colombia could do a 
great deal in every field to raise the standard of living 
of its people through better use of its own rich resources. 


To realize its truly great potentialities, the main responsi- 
bility must be borne by Colombia — 
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PASB goals were set at 
international gatherings 
like this Fourth 
International Sanitary 
Conference in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, 

Jan. 1910 


to o m als 


imeritca 
health 
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DURING THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE that destroyed Central 
Ecuador, a doctor and a sanitary engineer joined the 
voluntary workers and members of the Government 
already at the scene to undertake the difficult and noble 
task of saving what was left. The newcomers, representa- 
tives of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, were ful- 
filling a mission entrusted to them half a century before. 
Their job was to guarantee the life of the survivors by 
warding off diseases that generally follow in the wake 
of such catastrophes. 

Laying waste entire cities, the earthquake had swal- 
lowed up thousands of people. Survivors found refuge 

half-destroyed houses or crowded into tents, without 
food, water, or proper ventilation. The Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau in Washington sent a special plane 
loaded with drugs, chemical products to purify water, 
insecticides, and medicines, giving its representatives the 
weapons they needed to fight pestilence and typhoid and 
to prevent dangerous contagion. : 


20 


Aims translated into action: 


Ecuadorean child is dusted witi 
DDT by field workers after the 


recent earthquake 


Forty-seven years earlier, in December 1902, a group 
of medical men from all over the hemisphere met in 
Washington, D. C., to start an international agency to 
make America healthy. They realized that germs disre- 
gard frontiers, that human pain does not respond to 
political treaties. To these men it seemed only logical 
for the countries to pool their resources to guard the 
people's health and give them a better life. So the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau was born. 

In those days, public health work like that carried out 
in Ambato, in Pelileo, in Pillaro—or,. rather, in what was 
left of these towns on the Ecuadorean plateau—was only 
a dream. The years between have been an inspiring epoch 
in man’s fight against disease in America, a battle no 
longer isolated, local. patchy, but carefully planned 
through a single. continental system. 

For the Pan American Sanitary Bureau has now be- 
come a vast network of public health activities, operating 


through permanent sectional offices El Paso, Texas, 
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Guatemala City, and Lima, Peru. Through them the 
Bureau can intervene quickly in case of epidemics, and 
can serve as consultant for hygiene authorities in diverse 
areas. It has at its fingertips the latest scientific develop- 
ments in medicine and sanitation, which it channels 
through all the countries. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau was born at a time 
when people feared each other. Every government had 
established preventive health measures that heightened 
already-existing ba*riers between the countries. Quaran- 
tine was a continual nuisance to travelers. Relations be- 
tween people, trade, any kind of interchange, found an 
inevitable obstacle in the provisions each’ government 
established to protect its population. 

In these circumstances, the Second International Con- 
ference of American States met in Mexico in 1901 and 
agreed that a mission made up of at least five members 
would be established in Washington. Later, in October 
1905, the first Pan American Health Code was signed in 
Washington. Following the lead of Guatemala on April 
27, 1906, all the governments quickly ratified it, with 
Chile the last to deliver on July 15, 1907. The countries 
of America were eager to put in force a charter that 
would set forth fundamental measures of defense against 
contagious diseases. 

With the creation of the new body, it was a question 
of coordinating preventive measures. The United States 
delegation to the first conference described the existing 
situation like this: 
make sanitation take the place of quarantine. When the 
idea we envisage crystallizes, the sanitation of Western 
Hemisphere cities will be so perfect that propagation of 
contagious diseases will be impossible, and quarantine 


“The aim of this conference is to 


measures that impede travel and trade, with their annoy- 
ing delays and high cost, will no longer be necessary.” 

But this time has not yet arrived. Quarantine measures 
are still necessary in some ports, where fhe familiar 
chains with brass discs are still visible to remind us that 
man’s fight against plague has not yet ended. Joint 
international action to prevent rats from traveling across 
the ocean, carrying the insect that harbors nefarious 
disease germs, continues as a basic precaution. Modern 
air transport, while drawing our countries closer, in- 
creases the danger of contagion. A mosquito carrier of 
yellow fever can travel very comfortably aboard luxury 
air liners from the Brazilian backlands to New York 
skyscrapers. Therefore fumigation is necessary in air- 
ports, which sometimes surprises and annoys the pas- 
sengers, even though in many cases it has kept them 
from carrying a hidden enemy. 

The first Pan American health conferences were of a 
speculative nature, consisting largely of conversation and 
interchange of information. Like islands in a scattered 
archipelago, flimsily connected by diplomatic relations, 
our nations did not really function as a continental 
whole. The sanitation pioneers found a wide gap between 
their brilliant ideas and the actual isolation in which our 
people lived. But while they waited for the opportunity 
modern communications have made possible, they laid 
the base for subsequent operations that saved many of 


Sanitary engineers pose beside 


Mosquito-breeding swamp in San Miguel, El Salvador, Next 
photos show steps taken in PASB anti-malaria drive to rout 
dread anopheles 
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Dr. John D. Long (center), one of the most devoted health 
workers in America, visits remote village in the interior of 
South America 


our urban and rural groups and helped prevent unfore- 
seen disasters. 

Take what happened in San Miguel, El Salvador, for 
example. The scene could have been any one of the tropi- 
cal corners of our continent. Tenacious heat, sticky 
humidity; a group of sick country people, children with- 
out shoes, people without a future. Malaria threatens. 
Ground planted during the dry season becomes marshy 
valleys during the rainy season. Pedro and Luz Rodri- 
guez live off the land on their small coffee farm. Pedro 
dies of malaria, leaving his family without support. The 
children are. not old enough to work, but they have al- 
ready become victims of a common enemy. Malaria 
reigns. The Sanitary Bureau comes to the rescue, looks 
for and finds the breeding-place of the anopheles mos- 
quito, and sets out to exterminate it. It cleans up the 
land, digs drainage ditches, and a better soil emerges 
from a stagnant pool. Months later, the malaria is under 
control, and the Rodriguez family and their neighbors 
are incorporated into a better society. 

Science has demonstrated that in the case of malaria, 
it costs less to cure it than to suffer from it. The eco- 
nomic, effective use of DDT has made this possible. Thus 
malaria has become as expensive as a luxury item, and 
no nation can afford it. This very practical considera- 
tion is the basis for the Pan American Sanitary Bureau’s 
anti-malarial campaigns, which cover most of the affected 


zones of the continent. 

Around 1935, the Sanitary Bureau again had an op- 
portunity to put its system of international cooperation 
A plague epidemic broke out in Asuncién, 


to good use. 
Paraguay, traveled south to the Strait of Magellan and 


north along the Pacific coast. Most of the ports became 

_ infected, a calamity for navigation, trade, and travel. 

Like an oil stain, the disease spread inland to the cordil- 

an Tera. As local doctors were fighting a losing battle, an 
~ $0.8. was sent to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

>? A mission of specialists arrived in Ecuador. Dr. John 

R. Murdock, now Assistant Director of the Bureau, led 


+ the dramatic campaign that began to take shape. Most 


. 
cases were concentrated in the Guayaquil area. Isolated 


cases cropped up along the rivers and rail centers, start- 


r baby” contest in paste the Pan Ameri 
y Bureau promotes interest in maternity and child 
care programs 


ing with Duran, across the river from Guayaquil. The 
Sanitary Bureau scientists segregated the stricken and 
organized other control measures. When the region ap- 
peared free of common plague, pneumonic plague, an 
even deadlier disease, suddenly struck in Riobamba. The 
first victims were the Sisters of Charity in the local 
convent. In a few weeks, fifteen of the eighteen nuns and 
the doctor who treated them had died. Panic gripped 
the country. When Dr. Murdock went to Quito to urge 
a more drastic course on the Ecuadorean Government, he 
called on the | 


end of a huge salon, with a peremptory warning not to 


. 8S. Ambassador, who received him at one 


come close. 

The medical specialists of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau had gone to Ecuador to save the population from 
catastrophe. Nevertheless, popular imagination, feverish 
from the epidemic, did not understand their purpose and 
feared their presence to the point of violence. The auto- 
which the doctors traveled was stoned, their 
presence in the towns caused mass terror. 

Finally, the government declared a state of siege; only 
then could the sanitary authorities, backed up by the 
Army. cope with the situation. The people had abandoned 
the region in a panic. They were as terrified of the doc- 
tors as if they were the plague itself. But with tenacity. 
with admirable devotion, the sanitation doctors succeeded 
in isolating the cases and established the origin of the 
epidemic. With singular patience and energy, they 
pursued their task until they had rid Ecuador of the 
The campaign continued, and since then not a 


mobile 


disease. 
single case has appeared in an American port. 

One of the fondest hopes of our most progressive states- 
men has been the Pan American Highway, a road linking 
north and south. When it began to take form, it was 
discovered that the projected highway, intended to make 
way for the exchange of products and -ideas, was also 
used by pernicious germs to menace the health of 
neighboring peoples. 

Investigations conducted by the Sanitary Bureau 
revealed that onchocerciasis, a disease from an African 
parasite that causes blindness. existed from southern 
Mexico to Northern Guatemala. These initial findings 
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yerts from U.S.A., Yugoslat a ir. Gerardo Varela, Director of M Institute of Tropical 

weden, Chile, Denmark, ané } r M ne (center, seated), with 1 Vexican scientists and 
at W.H.O. meeting (Guatemalan and Finnish representatives are PASB official Aurelio Malaga (wearing glasses), studying rabies 
not pictured) control in Atlanta, Georgia 


sparked an active campaign to eradicate the disease. stations throughout the continent, in Europe, and in Asia, 
Two years ago a case demonstrated how cooperative to warn of epidemics and other dangers confronting 
public health. 


measures can be by-passed unless controls are reinforced 


by action. A traveler came to New York from Mexico. But the Sanitary Bureau does not limit its activ- 
And he brought smallpox. New York authorities, whose ities to work done by highly specialized personnel. 
health services have been developed to the highest point, It has also organized a system of scholarships to prepare 
recognized the awful menace to the city. Only drastic specialists in the field of public health to carry on work 
action and efficient cooperation between the health serv- in their respective countries. In Maracay, Venezuela, 
ices of the two countries—promoted by the Pan American students on Sanitary Bureau scholarships are studying 
Sanitary Bureau—-prevented an epidemic from acquiring malaria and tropical diseases. A few weeks ago, a group 
major proportions. of Mexican students headed by the Director of the In- 

World health authorities meeting in New York in 1946 stitute of Tropical Diseases in Mexico, Dr. Gerardo 
to establish the World Health Organization submitted Varela, came to Atlanta, Georgia, to study the latest 
the work of the forty-four-year-old Pan American Sani- systems of rabies control and to make microscopic 
tary Bureau to world-wide scrutiny. At the Twelfth Pan examination of specific cases. They were helping to 
American Sanitary Conference in Caracas in January, coordinate an international system of control between 
1947, it was decided to enlarge the services of the office. the United States and Mexico. 
The World Health Organization agreed that the Pan Last year health problems focused the Bureau’s atten- i 
American Sanitary Bureau should act as regional office tion on the Caribbean area. In Havana a case of smallpox 
in the Americas for the world organization, and its acti- broke out. The Bureau stepped in, isolated the case, and 
vities were incorporated into the W.H.O. took strong precautionary measures to keep the disease 

The work of the various specialists sent out by the from spreading. In the Panama Canal Zone, specialists 
Sanitary Bureau through its divisions on Hospital from the Bureau anticipated an outbreak of yellow fever. 
Administration, Public Health, Tuberculosis, Venereal Thanks to the Bureau’s fast action, in two months 
Disease, and Veterinary Public Health is extensive. The 500,000 of Panama City’s 650,000 people were vaccin- ; 
hospitals section, for example, tries to standardize ated; 60 per cent of the region’s affected houses were 
hospital systems of the continent and acts as a consulta- fumigated; and 50 per cent of the country’s total popula- eceaaiil 
tive authority for carrying out projects, securing equip- tion was vaccinated. 
ment, and preparing personnel. An active division on The same year a case of encephalitis appeared in a: 
nursing keeps its fingers on the pulse of nurses’ groups animals in the Dominican Republic. The Bureau turned 
throughout the hemisphere, coordinating their work, to its veterinary section. As a result, the epidemic was 
helping to develop their programs, broadening their blocked, and valuable experience was acquired in the 
horizons, and reducing to a common continental process. 
denominator the problems of the nursing profession. After half a century of action, new horizons are open- 4 

So that the experience and methods of the Pan Ameri- ing up for the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Its ; 
can Sanitary Bureau can be used by sanitation authori- Director, Dr. Fred L. Soper, speaks from many years of 
ties in other countries, the Washington office publishes a successful experience in the field of public health when 
monthly bulletin of specialized information. Thus the he says: “Technical collaboration provides a frictionless 4 
findings of a laboratory worker in Colombia can serve tool in developing good relations between nations and 
an investigation in Paraguay, and scientific discoveries produces results of international significance because they 
n Uruguay are known and applied in Honduras. The are applicable in many countries. In no field of inter- 
Bureau also puts out weekly and monthly epidemic national activity has collaboration been so successful as 


yulletins, and is in radiotelephone communication with in that of health.” 
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CORDOBA 


Luis Guillermo Piazza 


WHEN YOU GO ABROAD, and they ask you, “Where are 
you from?” and you answer Argentina, the next question 
is always: “From Buenos Aires?” Then you have to say 
no, that you’re from Cérdoba, that Cordoba is Argentina’s 
third city and capital of the province of the same name. 
that it is in the middle of the country, that it is a center 
of tradition and culture, that its people are very like 
Bostonians, and so on and so forth, because your local 
pride insists on making it clear. 

Above all, the city and its surroundings differ quite 
a bit from the general idea about Argentina. It is not 
on the famed pampas—on the contrary, its mountains are 


the principal attraction for tourists from the rest of the 


country and from abroad. In the mountains and valleys, 
near the streams and groves, have grown up that now- 
famous series of hill villages: Carlos Paz, La Falda, La 
Cumbre, Capilla del Monte, Rio Ceballos, Unquillo. Dur- 
ing the summer (December, January, February, even 
March) these towns are filled with the sound of voices, 
with the bustle of the tourists’ return and the greetings of 
those who come back year after year. 

The old cordobés families and the very conservative 
ones from Buenos Aires and Rosario still cling, with their 
customary sobriety, to old-time places not so commercial- 
ized or noisy. Their life in those hot months goes on the 
same as ever: absolute tranquility for the old people, who 
watch the hours go by from their wicker hammocks in 
shady galleries; endless horseback rides for the young. 
swimming in brooks and pools, and dancing. The tourists, 
like tourists the world over, do the same things, but 
feverishly, trying to jam into a few days what they 
haven't done in years. Their “rest” is restless. Because 
of them, the mountain villages have changed astonish- 
ingly. their old pensiones converted into enormous mod- 
ern hotels, their lanes into enviable highways, their crystal 
streams into swimming pools for barely disguised nud- 
ism. The neon on movie-theater marquees replaces the 
ancient light of fireflies. Late-model U.S. and European 
cars pull up before new sweet-shops, just as a few years 
ago Creole horsemen tied their mounts at the entrance 
while they took their usual glass of vino tinto. 

There are still many of these horsemen left—husky, 
weather-beaten, true gauchos, inseparable from their 
horses through good and bad. One sees them circling 
through the sierra and coming down into the town, phi- 
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losophically indifferent, but always ready for a good 
fight with knives. But it is very probable that they are 


products of immigration and that their names will be 


Syrian or Italian. 

One still hears on the night air warm serenades directed 
as ever at a woman’s eyes or lips. But the song may 
be the latest hit from Paris or New York. One still sees 
the grace of native dances in a clicking heel or flashing 
skirts and handerchief. But it is not the real, authentic 
tradition handed down from It is just 
another fad, as the Russian and Spanish were before. 
like square dances in the 


father to son. 


and who-knows-what next: 
United States, a country in many ways similar to our own. 

Tradition was broken a long time ago in Argentina. 
so long that we of the younger generation have already 
forgotten it, or never knew it and have to learn all over 
again. Immigrants came from every country, the Indians 
disappeared, and a new, different, 
created, who looked always to the future and now turns 
The advantages were 


active people was 


to the past in search of roots. 
obvious, the evils were the price of all progress. the loss 
of the truly authentic and picturesque. North American 
tourists might miss the non-existent sombreros, siestas. 


Willow shade adds to tranquility of Sarmiento Park, one of 
Cordoba’s many lovely sights 


and blue-blooded seforitas, but they would have the satis- 
faction of being able to drink “uncontaminated” water 
carry with them wherever they go 
see the latest films, and have cocktails 


(a worry they 
in the world), 
with the appropriate music. Anyway. the picturesque is 
superficial, and a people's spirit need not show itself in 
bright colors. What matters is that it exists in the midst 
of such change and progress. In spite of everything, one 
still breathes in the valleys and glens of Cordoba some- 
thing of the earth, something vitally American. That 
something that made Keyserling think, 
clairvoyance and levity, of the first days of Creation. 

If one descends into the city of Cordoba, the impres- 


in a blend 


sions are different. To the permanent disgust of its citi- 
zens, it is situated at the bottom of a well, among red- 
dish clay hills that bury it under dark dust with every 
wind, and mud with every rain. The marvelous Spanish 
poet Juan Ramén Jiménez told me that on his recent visit, 
when he was beginning to compare Cordoba with his 
native Seville—which it resembles—-one of our classic 
dust storms came along and put an end to his medita- 
the north 


wind whistles through the ravines, crumbling off clay. 


tions. At such times, in August especially, 


Santa Gertrudis or Candonga Church, part of early 18th 


century Jesuit estate in Cordoba Province 
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The city is in darkness at midday; street lights burn, 
automobile headlamps go on, and most people do not 
leave their houses. It is, to be sure, a rare phenomenon, 
but so characteristic that anecdotes and wry jokes about 
it have become part of our folklore. Cordobeses, accus- 
tomed to these inclemencies, like to have a little fun at 
the expense of the illustrious Spanish founder, who 
named the place in honor of his wife, a native of the 
Cérdoba in Spain. The inhabitants all quote a now clas- 
sic verse, certainly with little respect for their ancestor: 
Jeronimo Luis de Cabrera Jeronimo Luis de Cabrera 
Que aquesta ciudad fondares, who founded this city 

i Porqué no nos la fondares Why didn’t you found it 
En otro lugar cualquiera? Somewhere else? 

Don Jerénimo Luis and his men found a green oasis in 
the hills, beside a river the Indians called Suquia which, 
with that terrible coldness of modern nomenclature, came 
to be known as Rio Primero (River No. 1}. There they 
built the city, perhaps never dreaming of its future 
greatness. 

First the classical Plaza de Armas, on the spot where 
they planted the sword and the cross. Alongside it, latet 
the Cabildo, to shelter the first meetings of as genuine 
democracy as there could be in Spanish lands. And th 
Cathedral, a monument to genius and work inspired by a 
high ideal. Afterward, bit by bit, the low settlement of 
white walls and red roofs, many other churches, and the 
University. Purely theological at first, the University 
more and more became the symbol of the inland city, 
which won for itself the very honorable title of “Docta” 
(learned). 

After the passage of centuries, all this remains. The 
central plaza, now named for the liberator San Martin, 
boasts his statue, two marble fountains, a bandstand 
where they still give concerts on feast days as in the 
distant past, a flagstaff that flies the colors on great 
occasions, and a wood filled with birds. The spotlessly 
white Cabildo now houses the Central Police. 

The Cathedral, solid and imposing, is eternal, more 
beautiful the more one knows it. It houses incalculable 
treasure, with its two front towers, the superb grill-work 
of its portals, its immense cupola decorated like a jewel. 
its frescoes, its mosaic. At night the perfume of incense, 
the light from crystal candelabra, the old organ’s music 
and the whisper of prayers still float out over the plaza 
When I went back to Argentina a year ago, my city was 
in an uproar. Everyone was talking excitedly in streets 
and cafés, and the newspaper editors were taking the 
lead in the unhappy business. The Cathedral, with its 
irreplaceable patina of time, had been painted—and what 
was worse, in pink and yellow! An example of that non 
sense that turns commissions into actual enemies of the 
historical monuments they are supposed to be “restoring. 
Crowds would gather before the church to voice indig 
nant opinions, and the argument waxed hotter in the 


press. Curiously, many of the disputants were not 
Catholics but stood up for the Cathedral as an integral 
part of the city. At last they worked out a formula for 
dealing with the calamity. The cathedral was repainted, 
this time in ivory. Now it rises proudly against the 
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famous Cérdoba sky, and everyone hopes that very soon 
it will again take on the mellowness of age. 

The celebrated University, a few blocks from the plaza, 
remains shut off in a fortress of time, if not in spirit, at 
least physically. The whole neighborhood seems to have 
an atmosphere of its own, in which monastic tradition is 
mixed with the most secular student hubbub. 

At its left is the historic Colegio de Monserrat, with 
tower, tiled roof, and barred windows. Founded more 
than three hundred years ago by the priest Duarte y 
Quirés, with the motto “En Virtud y Letras” (For Virtue 
and Learning), it sheltered scions of the best families 
from the beginning. Today it is part of the University 
itself. What was once an ascetic boarding school, where 
for centuries the ruling class was educated, is now a 
nationalized “high school” for boys, without sports and 
with encyclopedic culture. The coldness imparted by the 
State is being lost under the spell of old traditions revi- 
talized. So, at the yearly baccalaureate dinner in Novem- 
ber, the lordly Assembly Hall echoes with the music of the 
symphony orchestra and the voices of new graduates in 
the verses of the Gaudeamus. Afterward, these boys go 
forth into life with a very European outlook, a knowledge 
of essential theory, and the idea of continuing their 
studies next door. Many of them do it—Argentine uni- 
versities are free-—and the rest go to work. But all keep 
fond memories of Monserrat, according to Wallis, the 
only school in America comparable to the great English 
public schools. 

To the right are the Jesuit church and convent, severe 
of facade, truly impressive in their sober colonial style. 
The stone walls guard wonderful riches of silver and 
wood carved by the Indians. For three centuries, they 
were closely linked physically and spiritually with the 
University. 

In 1918, these bonds were broken violently. A militant 
student group provoked a revolution—a war of words at 
first, and a real one later—taking possession of the prem- 
ises, throwing the Rector out a window. overturning a 
statue representing reaction, and proclaiming new prin- 
ciples of freedom and student participation in University 
affairs. Cérdoba is like that—a strange blend of dogma 
and realism, conservative past and ever-alert present, re- 
action and extremism, considered the Argentine Rome 
for its numberless churches and the faith of its people, 
colored by socialism, 
fascism, or existentialism. 

That movement called the Reform was so conspicuous 
that it spread throughout Spanish America. In other 
Argentine universities and in many more on the con- 
tinent, students banded together and shook off what they 
considered their last ties with the colony. Today passions 
have cooled as they always do, and many of the once- 
fiery student leaders are as conservative as befits their 
years and position. But the students are still divided into 
“reformists” and “antireformists.”” although the difference 
is not always easy to explain. They devote the same 
enthusiasm to their battles as the Argentine student body 
has always given to politics. While U. S. universities try 
in every way to encourage a taste for politics in students 


every new idea communism, 


either indifferent or too taken up with football, their 
Argentine counterparts do everything they can to di- 
minish this exaggerated interest, to turn it into more 
orderly channels, or to divert it to other activities. 

As an expression of concern for the public welfare, 
this fervor is praiseworthy. But not when it becomes a 
passion that invades and confuses everything. I myself 
remember many postponed examinations: many study 
hours disturbed; countless meetings, speeches, discus- 
sions; strikes—a whole year lost in them; elections that 
‘ended with gunfire, inconceivable in the placid air of 
Harvard and Yale. 

The University—founded in 1613, after San Marcos the 
oldest in South America—typifies the complexity of the 
city and its people, which cannot be reduced to the 
formulas or generalizations or statistics so much in ssa 
fashion. From this new-old University come all those 
doctors who have brought fame and the title “Docta” to 


Cérdoba. 


In early times, these “doctors” were the theologians 
whose knowledge brought new life to Church doctrines: 
later they were lawyers, innumerable and renowned, who 
created Argentine law after the Independence. Today . 
“doctors” can be anything—engineers, architects, philoso- 
phers, physicians, accountants, or lawyers—everyone with 


a university degree is grouped under the respectful title. 
The people’s unfailing sense of humor has not overlooked 
this superabundance of graduates, and the whole republic 
“Once there was a Cordoban who 

The latest story tells of a Cordoban 


knows the saying: 
wasn t a doctor... .” 
on a shopping trip, to whom the storekeeper says, “Here 
you are, Doctor.” The Cordoban explains: “I'm not a 
doctor.” The vendor persists: “Engineer.” The Cordoban 
replies: “I'm not an engineer.” “Well, then, what are 
you?” the amazed storekeeper asks. 

The ubiquitous English have noticed this singular 
feature. Some compare it to Edinburgh with its plethora 
of university graduates, who sometimes take any job they 
can get but remain faithful to the spirit of the alma mater. 
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Experimental School in Caracas, where 1,500 young Venezuelans “learn by seeing and doing” 


EXPERIMENT WITH THE THREE 


accent on youth 


AN OLDSTER IN CARACAs strolling by one of his city’s experimental schools might shake his head 
and wonder what the younger generation is coming to. Why do these ne w-fangled ideas make 
children spend so much time outside the classroom, tending chickens and ducks and hoeing vege- 
table patches? What do they learn that he did not assimilate just as well from rote memory and 
copy books? Boys and girls are even going to school together. Things were not like that in his day. 
If the good citizen takes the trouble to venture in, he 
will be still more amazed. There are six grades, just as 
in schools that follow the old system, and the classes 
study about the same things. But instead of limiting 
students to textbook instruction, the program is divided ; ; => 
three ways— into laboratory, workshop, and classroom 


so they can learn how all aspects of a given subject are 


related, 
A child who has cared for animals and vegetables 
knows more about them than one whose knowledge comes * 
solely from pictures and books. and at the same time he ay ” - 
has painlessly developed a sense of responsibility. Arith- 4 . “rt, 


metic is fun because youngsters learn to add. subtract, 
multiply, and divide by taking turns at keeping store at a 
counter in a corner of the room—or whatever other de- 


a Problem child on trial in student 
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vice the teacher's ingenuity brings forth. Classroom 
shelves hold exhibits from the laboratory or workshop 
made in connection with their studies. On the wall is the 
class newspaper, written and edited by the children, com- 
plete with editorials, cartoons, and jokes about the 
teacher. 

As in other schools, grades three and up get music 
lessons in the form of choral work, and there is time for 
painting. dancing, and other creative activity. They get 
their exercise by playing volley ball, basketball, and other 
sports on the athletic field. Girls are instructed in domes- 
tic arts and the boys in shop work. 

The philosophy behind the progressive education sys- 
tem came from the United States’ John Dewey. who 
holds that the school is a community, that its activity must 
therefore be integrated with everyday life. It was first 
tried abroad at the Institute of Uccle, founded in Belgium 
in 1901 by Dr. Ovidio Decroly. who developed the 
school’s program around associated ideas based on _re- 
lated centers of interest. The idea was transplanted to 
Bogota, Colombia, in 1913, and has since spread to a 
greater or lesser degree all through Latin America. It was 
in Uruguay in 1925 that the concept found the most 
fertile soil in which to take root and flourish. 

At first, many kinks had to be ironed out in the new 
method. Teachers’ knowledge of the technique was lim- 
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Students learn merchandising and household budgeting by 
operating a classroom store 


ited, as was their aptitude to conduct classes in agri- 
culture and in experimental and manual work. There 
was the atmosphere for learning to consider, too. A room 
fixed up for manual work or experiments would hardly 
induce a youngster to maintain the calm needed for 


reading and study. Nor were the same types of furniture 
or tools needed. And how could both kinds of academic 
procedure be related? Out of the attempt to solve these 
sticklers grew the Plan de las Piedras in Uruguay. It 
was so effective that late in 1937 the Venezuelan Minister 
of Education, Dr. Rafael E. Lopez, called the system’s 
chief exponent, Dr. Sabas Olaizola, to his country to 


establish similar schools. 
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The quiet Lruguayan educator started in a school that 
was called “José G. Artigas” in honor of Uruguay’s 
national hero and was dedicated in January 1938. Three 
“Venezuela” and “Américas” in Caracas 
and the kindergarten ‘“Sim6én Bolivar” in San Cristobal 
were soon established. Now there are eight in the 
capital and vicinity, and the procedure is used 4o a greater 
or lesser extent in many rural and urban schools in the 
rest of the country. 

The advent in Venezuela of the new meithod—now 
called the Plan Venezuela-Uruguay—plus the building of 
some handsome new schools, have pointed up the contrast 
between the old and the new, as striking in this country 
Buildings range over 


more schools 


as in the rest of Latin America. 
the widest assortment imaginable, from crude rural 
schools, through some barely passable structures in the 
cities and towns, to ultra-modern, well-equipped estab- 
lishments. Not all the schools in handsome new buildings 
use the new teaching method, nor are all schools housed 
in old buildings inadequate. But there is still too much 
of the old and too little of the new, though sizeable 
progress has been made, especially in the cities. 

Many schools still have no desks, the children sit on 
boxes, on boards, and on the floor, lack water filters and 
blackboards and even maps of Venezuela. Some schools 
use old residences poorly converted for the purpose. Often 
there is the familiar and deplorable sight of the teacher 
lecturing from the only available textbook, while her small 
charges take notes to parrot back to her the next day. 
Usually there is no attempt to relate one subject with 
another. 

The experimental schools are trying to change this 
picture. Like all public primary schools in Venezuela, 
they are under the direct supervision of the Ministry of 
“ducation. Mothers must get their children off in the 
nornings in time for class at 8 or 9 o'clock depending 
m the school. There is a break at 11 or 11:30 a.m. for 
lunch, then back to classes from 2 to 4, or 2 to 4:30 P.M. 
School is in session from September 16 until the end 
July. 

The list of subjects is formidable enough to make any 
oungster allergic to school. Grades one to four study 
Spanish, arithmetic, metric decimal system, science, hy- 
riene, moral and civic education, geography of Venezuela, 
ristory of Venezuela, drawing, and manual training. 
World geography and American history are added in the 
fifth grade, world history in the sixth. 

But the experimental schools, with a flexible schedule, 
a great deal of variety, and much student initiative, man- 
age to make readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic more worth- 
while from the standpoint of the students, who on the 
They 


govern themselves and even discipline themselves for the 


whole take to their activities with enthusiasm. 


most part. 

Their government is patterned after the federal system 
with a president and cabinet for each grade. During their 
heated political campaigns, candidates make speeches 
and present their platforms. Nor does the enthusiasm 
wane once the election is over. The meetings of the presi- 
dent and his or her cabinet can be just as spirited as they 
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are sage and democratic, for the children take student 
government seriously. 

But their eagerness to duplicate their country’s govern- 
ment backfired a few years ago. A pretty little sixth 
grade girl, who had been elected president of her class, 
declared after the 1945 revolution that there should be a 
revolution in the sixth grade’s government. Her “people” 
protested violently. After all, they had elected her, and 
they wanted her to stay president. The youngster stood 
her ground—and put a new wrinkle in revolutions. She 
overthrew her own government. 

Even in model schools there are problem children, and 
a way had to be devised to deal with them. The students 
themselves try cases of misconduct through a court sys- 
tem. But a few children come under the heading of 
tremendos or incorrigibles, and for them the system of 
madrinas or godmothers was evolved. Girls of twelve to 
fifteen are assigned to take under their wings littl 
tremendos of six to nine years old. The girls are ir 
structed never to scold or punish their charges, only to 
try to-reason with them. Most of the tremendos respond 
quickly, and if one or two don't, the trouble can usually 
be remedied by the teacher. When one eight-year-old wa 
asked why he wouldn't cooperate with his madrina, th 
little fellow hesitated a while, hung his head, then ac 
mitted: “She's not as pretty as the others.” 

No matter what the method of education, most Latin 
American children are experts at extemporaneous speak- 
ing, and in the experimental schools their talents get full 
rein. At cabinet meetings they often welcome visitors 
with unprepared speeches that would do credit to a diplo- 
mat. Once each week in afternoon or evening, one or 
more grades present a program for parents and friends 
designed to let them know what they have learned. They 
also provide entertainment, which may be a dance, a pla 
written by class members, or a group of songs. 

Modified versions of the new method are in force i 
some rural schools. Instruction follows much the same 
general pattern as in Caracas, but with more emphasis 
on agriculture, manual work, and domestic science. Food 
grown in the gardens and animals raised en adjacent 
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ground go to a cooperative store, run by a student com- 
mittee. The school newspaper and theater often give not 
only the children, but also the parents, their strongest 
link with any kind of culture. Several rural schools are 
supported by truly interested parent-teacher associations, 
helping to mold the life of the school into the life of 
the community. 

It would be too much to expect that even at the present 
rate of change, Venezuela can solve her education prob- 
lems soon. As late as 1945 the country had almost three 
times as many children of school age as it had space for 
in the schools. 

By last year, however, the building boom had been 
under way for several years, and the Ministry of Edu- 
‘ation looked at the problem from a different angle. It 
reported room for 500,000 students in federal, state, 
nunicipal, and private schools, but there were only 
400,000 enrolled. 

There are several possible causes. Many families are 
too poor to afford food and clothing for their children 
to attend school. Or they may keep them at home to 
work on farms or at other occupations from a very early 
age. Many schoolhouses are inconveniently located, 
while the lack of sufficient funds badly handicaps others. 
One possible solution is closer cooperation between the 
federal and state governments to give financial aid to 
students as well as schools and to try to teach parents to 
understand the value of education for their children. 

Many Venezuelan educational leaders, as well as 
the government, hope to see the modern school system 
spread throughout the country. For they believe it is the 
way to stimulate people’s interest in education, while at 
the same time offering the children useful preparation 
for a full life—M.A.E. 


By planting and tending school gardens, students gain practical 
experience to supplement classroom work 
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FROM ROMANTICISM TO POSITIVISM 


TO UNDERSTAND NINETEENTH-CENTURY Spanish-American 
history, one must know the decisive role played not only 
by economic and political forces, but also by ideas. 
Nowhere outside of Europe did the clash and crossing 
of ideologies have more reverberations than in Spanish 
America. The phenomenon was not so marked in Brazil. 
and still less in the United States, which developed politi- 
cally and economically under a uniform ideology. This 
influence of the ideological factors justifies the increas- 
ing interest in Spanish America in the history of ideas. 
The excellent and extensive literature of the subject has 
now been enriched by the addition of Leopoldo Zea’s 
important new book: Dos Etapas del Pensamiento His- 
panoamericano: Del Romanticismo al Positivismo (Two 
Stages of Spanish American Thought: From Romantic- 
ism to Positivism). 

Zea, whose contributions to the study of Positivism 
in Mexico are well known, here tackles a much broader 
subject, which he tries to present in historical and geo- 
graphical completeness. The two stages he writes of 
cover, in fact, more than eighty years of history—-and 
one of the most critical periods in the evolution of 
Spanish America. The subject is beset with immense 
difficulties, in view of the multiplicity of national shadings 
and the breadth of the scene. Zea has made his way in- 
telligently through these problems, selecting the authors. 
works, and events that are most significant in the general 
picture. Thus he offers us a clear and coherent panorama. 
in which the main lines of ideas in the course of history 
stand out like the veins of a leaf. 
~ The author has attacked the facts with a lucid system of 
ideas and historical categories. His book is constructed 
around a hypothesis he wants to defend. This procedure 
may alarm those who think that history is concerned 
only with facts and is an archaeological vision of a 
definitely dead past. separate and segregated from our- 
selves. But it will please those who seek in history the 
meaning of a past that lives on and influences our present. 
“History,” Zea tells us. “is made up not of pure facts. 
but of our awareness of them.” 

To Zea, Spanish America’s problem—and to a lesser 
extent the problem of America as a whole—is that of a 
world that finds itself with an already existing being not 
exactly its own, and feels an imperative need to seek out 
its own being by overcoming the past imposed upon it. 


But the dramatic characteristic of Spanish-American his- 
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tory is that we still have not assimilated our past. The 
Conquest, the Colony, the political hardships and con- 
trasts of the nineteenth century are still with us. In a 
considerable sector of our being we are still colonial. the 
reflection of a foreign historical reality that we have not 
known how to make our own. Moreover, many of the 
problems so strikingly brought on by the nineteenth 
century continue to bother us. for instead of solving them 
we have gone along accummulating them. 

It is essential to be familiar with the period from the 
days of Romanticism to Positivism if we are to under- 
stand our historical destiny. The echoes of the wars 
of Independence had not yet died when: the conviction 
began to take shape that merely to break the political ties 
with the Metropolis was not enough. Romanticism served 
to accentuate the desire for complete and definitive  in- 
dependence. It expressed the longing of all to achieve a 
new personality, an original profile. Then Positivism 
appeared as the doctrine that could save us, the proper 
instrument for winning spiritual emancipation and build- 
ing a new order. The mistake. Zea tells us. was to think 
that the past could be overcome merely by denying it 
and working toward the future by imitating foreign 
models. So we should not be surprised that this failed. 

After several decades of ingenuous optimism and ap- 
parent progress, the Spanish Americans learned the hard 
lesson: “Liberalism and Democracy are still far from the 
ideal models. They are only names that serve to hide 
the same old forms of government. The same colonial 
forces hold sway, though changed in dress and language.” 

Fifty years of Positivist education seem to have left no 
mark. “Spanish America, as in the past, still appears 
divided in two parts, one turning its head toward the 
colonial past, the other facing a still unreal future. The 
bond to unite these two attitudes is still missing. Only 
full awareness of our past. with a view to realization of 
the future we long for, can provide this bond.” 

Zea studies the ideological evolution of the nineteenth 
century in terms of this basic thesis, which affects the 
Spanish-Americans’ very existence. In the first part of 
the book, he analyzes the Romantics’ position in regard 
to the problem of Spanish America’s spiritual independ- 
ence. In turn, through the work of Echeverria. Lastar- 
ria, Sarmiento, Bilbao, and Alberdi, Zea deals with the 
denial of the colonial past; the flaws in the Spanish 
heritage: the necessity for a new. progressive, republican 
order: education as the best means of achieving it: the 
lure of Anglo-Saxon civilization as the model: the need 
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for an American philosophy as a base for the transforma- 
tion, But he does not overlook the pre-Romantics who 
furnished the connection between this attitude and the 
nfen of the earlier generations, like Simén Rodriguez. 
Andrés Bello, and José Luis Mora. Nor the side-effect 
of the sister nations’ troubled course on thought in Cuba, 
still under Spanish dominion. Finally he points out-—as 
Korn had already shown for Argentina—that the men of 
the Romantic generation diverged little by little toward 
a position close to that cf Positivism. 

In the second part, which is the-heart of the work, Zea 
studies the various stages of Spanish-American Positivism 
and the characteristics it took on according to conditions 
in each country. Positivism in Spanish America was not 
so much a school as a wide stream of thought that 
absorbed the most varied European influences, adapting 
them to concrete historical necessities. In Chile it had 
an orthodox quality in the Lagarrigue brothers, who 
admired even the mystical aspects of Comte, and a moder- 
ate Spencerian tone in Valentin Letelier’s liberal, progres- 
sive concept. In Peru it helped Manuel Gonzalez Prada 
to understand and judge Peruvian reality, Mariano 
Cornejo and Javier Prado to express their reformist 
creed. In Argentina it inspired the vast education move- 
ment that began in the Parana Normal School, on 
an academic character in the generation of 1880, and 
was a combination of biological evolutionism and sc Jenth 
fic socialism in Juan B. Justo and José Ingenieres. In 
Mexico it was the inspiration for Gabino Barreda’s edu- 
cational reform and for the progressive but authoritarian 
politics of the generation of the so-called “scientists.” 
By an odd transformation of ideas, Spencer's evolu- 
tionism was the basis for Enrique José Varona’s defense 
of the right to revolution, in Cuba. Everywhere Posi- 
tivism exalted faith in progress and science. It influenced 
everything, from academic culture to economic activities. 
For nearly half a century it was the motivating idea that 
directed the governing minorities’ actions. 

This book of Leopoldo Zea’s is one of the most notable 
contributions yet made to the clarification of the Spanish 
American problem. It is valuable not only to the history 
of ideas but to the history of Spanish America as a 
whole. For, in fact, all history is one. Still, there is 
room for an objection to its fundamental thesis. His- 
torical experience is never useless. Time has not passed 
in vain. And if a negative past still affects our present. 
that past has not remained unchanged. The only things 
that have not changed are the real factors that have 
weighed on our history. Thus the transformation of 
Spanish America is not exclusively a problem of con- 
Awareness is the first step. But the past 
can only be assimilated when the real, not ideal, obstacles 
that harass our history are removed. However utopian 
it may seem, it was to this task that both Romantics and 
Positivists devoted themselves. If it is true that they 
failed, that is the best reason for going on with the 
work.—Anibal Sanchez Reulet 
Dos ETAPAS DEL PENSAMIENTO HISPANOAMERICANO: DEL 
ROMANTICISMO AL PosiTIvIsMO, by Leopoldo Zea. Mexico 
City. El Colegio de Mexico, 1949, 396 p. 
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continent. Deeply attac hed to Mexico, yensres she makes 
her home, she directed Mexican Folkways for many years, 
gathering valuable, previously unknown materials. Her 
most recent work on Mexico, A Treasury of Mexican 
Folkways, is particularly important to the study of the 
country’s folklore. Miss Toor is also an excellent teacher 
of popular Spanish, giving a course at the University of 
Mexico’s Summer School. She has contributed practical 
Spanish texts and a valuable New Guide of Mexico for 
tourists. 

Now she turns to another land. An _ indefatigable 
traveler and research worker, “Paca” Toor could not 
overlook Peru. One fine day she announced to us in 
Mexico that she had decided to visit Peru and gather her 
impressions in a new book. Carrying out her plans with 
characteristic determination, she boarded a plane and 
awoke one morning in the City of Kings, viewing it 
through bewitching fog. 
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She made her headquarters in Lima, visiting it several 
times. She went up and down the coast, into the moun- 


tains, and, by train, bus, truck, or automobile, probed 
into all corners of the country, talking to everyone. She 
visited the jungle montafa region with painter Julia 
Codesido, saw the Amazon in all its splendor, and now 


tells us everything she heard and saw in Three Worlds of 
Peru. She was ably qualified to understand many of 
Peru’s problems and appreciate its beauties—many of 
them, in the high Andes, still unknown to Peruvians of 
the coast. Her twenty-five years in Mexico, her perfect 
knowledge of Spanish, her acquaintance with all ranks, 
from top politicians to the most humble farm workers, 
and her familiarity with Mexican Indian life—to which, 
minus the Revolution and minimum wages, Peru’s bears 
much similarity—all stood her in good stead. 

Three Worlds of Peru is an excellent title, for in fact 


_— the Peru of the coast is completely different from that 
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of the Andean sierra, and both differ in turn from the 
jungle or montana. Before taking up these three areas. 
Miss Toor traces the history of Peru in broad strokes, 
from the origins of the Inca empire to the present. The 
author has carefully prepared her material, which is free 
of the gross errors that often appear in these historical 
sketches. But the final section of this chapter, on the 
period of Independence, is a less happy effort. It con- 
sists almost exclusively of comments on Peru’s present 
political situation. Naturally we respect the author's 
ideas, although we disagree with much that she says in 
these pages, and it seems to us that this chapter has 
nothing to do with the rest of the book. She does 
recognize that President Ramon Castilla abolished slavery 
in Peru in 1855, or several years before the great 
Abraham Lincoln did so in the United States. 

In the course of the book, we see above all a carefully 
observant traveler. She describes everything precisely, 
and it is pleasant to find that this is one of the few 
travelers’ books that are not full of nonsense. “Paca”™ 
Toor did not write hastily. It is as if we could see her 
wandering about the country with her typewriter and 
every night, before retiring, writing up her impressions 
of the day. We can follow her step by step through all 
the rough places of the mountains. And we can see 
that the conversations she quotes are real; she did not 
invent anything. She has seen a great deal and told what 
she has seen. 
of inanimate things and colonial monuments do not give 
their true feeling of grandeur. For example, the descrip- 
tion of the Church of Pomata, one of the most beautiful in 
the country, consists of these two sentences: “The most 


It is a pity that some of her descriptions 


beautiful of all the churches | saw in Peru is at Pomata. 
twelve miles beyond Juli, in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. It is of a warm-hued reddish stone, luxuriously 
carved inside and out with Indian motifs, its altars richly 
gilded.” 

Miss Toor’s special interest is in the living side of the 
picture: processions, village life, dances, and legends—of 
which she has gathered some very interesting examples, 
principally from the Andean region. The shortest part 
deals with the jungle and the author’s remarkable voyage 
down the Ucayali River and then the Amazon. after 
reaching Tingo Maria by land. 

Seventy-three splendid photographs illustrate the work, 
and it has a useful bibliography and index. 

This book will surely interest everyone who wants to 
probe deeply into the mysteries of Peruvian Indian civili- 
zation and observe the various ways of life of each part of 
Peru, which make it such an unusual country. so full of 
Emilia Romero 


New York. 


contrasts, and so rich in possibilities. 
Turee Worips or Perv, by Frances Toor. 


Crown Publishers. 1949, 239 p. Mlus. $3.50 
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The Rio Grande, River of Destiny 

CAMERA CHRONICLE 
SOME OF THE MOST SPECTACULAR scenery in the United 
States lies along the banks of the Rio Grande. From its 
sources high in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, the 
river flows through a succession of plateaus, gorges, and 
valle¥s to its delta at the Gulf of Mexico. In this semi- 
arid region, the river has been the essential factor in 
making human life and agricultural production possible 
for over 1,600 years, ever since the first agriculturists 
settled there. The valley has been governed by four 
groups—the Indians, the Spaniards. the Mexicans, and 
the people of the United States 
still live there. 


and their descendants 


Laura Gilpin, who previously has given us two valu- 
able camera chronicles (The Pueblos, in 1942; and 
Temples of Yucatan, in 1948), has now added a third, 
The Rio Grande, River of Destiny: An Interpretation of 
the River, the Land and the People. In photographic 
quality and subject matter, this book is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature on the Southwest and fills a long- 
standing need for a comprehensive pictorial presentation 
of the valley. The author-photographer, who has lived 
for many years in Santa Fe, New Mexico, brings to her 
task a sympathetic understanding of the people and a 
deep appreciation of the region's natural beauty. The 
abundance of clear, well-printed photographs manage to 
convey some of the “fragrance.” the limitlessness of sky, 
the vastness of mountains and deserts. and the humble. 
vet proud character of the region’s inhabitants. 

The author takes the reader on a “Cook’s Tour” along 
the river's 1,800 miles, starting at the source, continuing 
through the midstream, and the United States-Mexico 
border region, to the Gulf. This division of subject mat- 
ter, though logical perhaps from a geological and photo- 
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graphic point of view, causes considerable distortion in 
historical organization, and 
economic development. 


succession, social agro- 

Of the two essential ingredients of this book, the 
photography is vastly superior to the text. The uninitiated 
reader will have some difficulty following the very sudden 
jumps from one historical period to the other, and from 
one to the other of the four population groups. Only a 
person well versed in the Southwest's literature or with 
firsthand experience can gather an adequate impression 
from the text alone. It is well that some emphasis is 
placed on the fact that the Spaniards settled in this por- 
tion of the United States twenty-two years before the 
English landed at Plymouth Rock. 

The volume is, as the author states, “essentially a book 
of photography.” As such, and since it seems to be ad- 
dressed primarily to a larger public, it cannot be expected 
to contain a detailed socio-economic analysis. Yet even 


in a photographic essay dealing with “an interpretation 
something should 
be said about the tremendous struggle which has been 


of the river, the land and the people,” 


Taos Pueblo, New Mexico, from Laura Gilpin’s newest 
camera chronicle 


and is still taking place in the acculturation processes of 
the Indian, the Spanish, and the Anglo. Mention, at 
least, should be made of the immediate and pressing 
problems facing the people of the Rio Grande Valley. 
Social disorganization is a reality for many of the Iridian 
and Spanish-speaking groups, to which must be added 
the often tragic conditions of the Mexican migratory 
worker. Neither in text nor photographs does one find an 
expression of the poverty and hardships that are a daily 
experience, or of the ever-increasing pressure of the 
growing population on decreasing resources. These are 
serious omissions. 

For example. the text on page 22 under the photograph 
depicting cattle in the San Luis Valley takes no notice of 
the dangers of over-grazing that are clearly visible. An 
illustration depicting the cotton pickers’ life, housing. or 
health conditions might have been substituted for the 
picture of a Mesilla Valley cotton field (page 150) near 


Las Cruces, New Mexico, plus some reference in the text 
to wage scales and living conditions, which are among 
the lowest in the United States. What is really lacking is 
an interpretation of the basic relationship of man to man 
and man to land. Is it not significant that in 1942 two- 
thirds of the people in the upper Rio Grande Valley had 
annual incomes under $600; that in 1940, 54 per cent of 
all rural consumers in the Middle Rio Grande Conser- 
vancy District received less than $100 per capita annual 
income? These examples could be multiplied many 
times over. 

The struggle for water resources between Mexico and 
the United States receives scant attention. In this region, 
the United States has more acreage under irrigation than 
Mexico (1,588,000 to 1,051,400), yet Mexico’s storage 
facilities amount to 4,375,000 acre-feet, while that of 
the United States is significantly less (3,630,500 
acre-feet). 

The book’s maps and chronology are useful supple- 
ments in orienting the reader. The bibliography, if it 
was meant to indicate the works consulted in the prepara- 
tion of the volume, is quite deficient. As a general read- 
ng list it contains too many specialized, out-of-print, and 
rard-to-obtain items, while a number of popular and 
important general descriptions have been omitted. 

Still this volume will serve very well as a pictorial 
supplement and should be valuable as a teaching tool in 
chools and universities.—Theo R. Crevenna 
Rio Granpe, River or Destiny: AN INTERPRETA- 
ION OF THE River, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE, by 
aura Gilpin. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949, 
244 p. $6.00 
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iimen os & SALUTE TO UNIVERSITIES 


4 , we oe Tue ACTIVE ROLE of the university in Latin American public life 
qT. is acknowledged by most countries through special postal issues 
honoring their outstanding schools. 
A school well known in the United States is the University of 
Chile, begun during the country’s post-independence period in 
1842. Modeled from the French, the educational system was 
supervised by the state through a University Council. Andrés 
Bello, famous Venezuelan poet, lawyer, writer, and educator who 
made Chile his home, planned the school and was its first presi- 
dent. It is honored with a brown stamp. (Some half-dozen Latin 
American countries have paid tribute to Bello with portrait 
stamps.) 

One of Latin America’s oldest schools is the University of San 
Carlos of Guatemala, paid homage by its government with a brown 
stamp. It began as a colegio for secondary instruction in 1562, 
founded by a lawyer, Francisco Marroquin, in cooperation with 
the Santo Domingo monastery. It was given royal sanction in 
1676, and classes started in 1681. Most unique course was Pipil, 

an Indian language. 
The University of San Marcos in Lima, one of the most famous 
schools in the American Republics, was officially founded in 
1551 by royal decree. Today its group of two-story buildings 
forms a giant rectangle around six patios. A yellow uncancelled 
; stamp and a gray and black cancelled stamp both show views 

- The United States, too. recognizes one of its famous institu- 
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tions with a bright blue stamp dedicated to Washington and 

Lee University. Started in 1749 as Washington College, its name 

was changed when General Robert E. Lee became its president 

after the Civil War. The Lee Museum is one of the campus 
949 landmarks. 

Outside the university field, Haiti has seen fit to honor its 
Catholie secondary schools by depicting the entrance to one of 
them on a red stamp. These schools have set the standard ‘for 
high quality education in the country, and some have international 
reputations. Public schools have been generally considered slow 
to improve until recently, when the small republic launched a 
vigorous campaign to improve its educational facilities and de- 
crease illiteracy. 


NEW ISSUES 


Six new stamp allotments, two individual issues from Argen- 
tina and a series of four from the Dominican Republic, have 
arrived at the Pan American Union's Philatelic Division. 

One of the two Argentine issues, a brown 75-centavo stamp 
commemorating the Trap-Shooting Championships, was released 
November 4, 1949. The other, a green 25-centavo stamp marking 
the Universal Postal Union’s 75th Anniversary, was released on 
November 27. The PAU Philatelic Division has both issues in 
mint copies and in blocks of four bearing the “First Day of 
Issue” cancellation. 

The Dominican Republic also salutes the Universal Postal 
Union, its four stamps consisting of one, two, five, and seven 
centavo denominations. Each is printed in two colors, but all 
have the same design. 
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OVER COFFEE 
in the past a cartel never existed. As to the present, the 
mere fact that over seventy per cent of the coffee crop 
had already been sold at $30, while prices rose up to 
$50, is another evidence that the dealings on the New 
York Coffee Exchange are entirely free of any interfer- — 
ence. Such free operation in the Coffee Exchange could — 
never take place under a cartel system.” : 
In the same statement, Dr. Paranagua dwelt on oo 
disparity between coffee prices and the prices of manu- 


(Continued from page 5) 


factured goods which the coffee-producing countries had 
to buy abroad: “Nobody could deny that the increase 
in the prices of the 


the coffee-producing countries was such as to bring about) 


a strong pressure towards higher costs of production. 
Among these imported goods, the following are outstand- 
ing examples because of the substantial increases between 
and 1948: 
Farm equipment 
Tractors 

Barbed wire 
Fertilizers 


300% 
100% 
300% 
200% 


“If to this circumstance we add the well-known fact 


of crop reductions in the main coffee-producer country, 
at the very moment when the consumption of this product 
was continuously increasing, it is very easy to under- 
stand the rise of coffee prices. . . . 7 
“If the prices of coffee imported by the United States 
had followed the general wholesale price increases of 


agricultural and manufactured products in the United 


States, there are some countries which would have added 
at least 50 per cent more to their dollar proceeds from 
their coffee exports to the American market. 

“Very powerful reasons brought about a price support 
policy for over fifty primary commodities in the United 
States, by means of official purchases in the markets, by 
subsidies and collateral financing. Thus, it is officially 
acknowledged in this country that the wide disparity be- 
tween the prices of essential manufactured goods, which 
farmers ought to buy, and the prices of agricultural 
products, requires a policy of economic readjustment. 
Nothing of this sort has taken place in the present case 
of coffee. The increased prices have been motivated by 
the free play of demand and supply.” 

It is also pointed out by coffee experts that the rise 
in prices, as long as it benefits the producing countries, 
will mean greater well-being for millions of farmers, and 
increased purchasing power, © cciatly for United States 
goods and services, in twelve latin American countries. 

The roasters blamed foreign producers and exporters 
for the price hike. But the producers were not all happy 
about the situation. Farmers found themselves in the posi- 
tion of having to deliver their coffee at prices agreed on 
three months or more before and running twenty cents 
a pound below the new level. Exporters said that the 
coffee they had bought up at low rates had been commit- 
ted for future delivery at corresponding prices, so they 
were not getting the benefit. Growers meanwhile worried 
that workers would demand higher wages before they were 
shipping coffee at the new rates. Of course no one knew 


goods needed for the agriculture of 


Nicaragua 
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Venezuela 
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how much coffee was being held back on farms for bet- 
ter prices or how much low-price coffee the roasters had 
on hand. 

Where speculative futures profits went was also not 
apparent. ‘On the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
as on other commodity exchanges, dealing is not in the 
commodity itself but in contracts for future delivery of 
standard amounts and grades bought and sold as a hedge 
Thus a 
coffee user may buy future contracts along with actual 
coffee so that he can count on replacing his ‘stocks at the 


or insurance against possible price changes. 


price prevailing when the original purchase was made. 
Or a dealer who expects actual shipments may sell con- 
tracts covering all or part of them, thus guaranteeing the 
price he will receive for them. The contract holder can 
insist on actual delivery, but more often allows the seller 
to repurchase the obligation at the market rate. 

Future contracts change hands many times, and few 
of them end up in delivery of real coffee. The roasters 
generally prefer to buy their actual stocks in the street 
market, carefully selecting the lots for type and quality. 
Professional tasters sample hundreds of cups a day, spit- 
ting out the coffee as soon as it is graded. Some large 
roasters do not bother to hedge their purchases on the 
exchange. covering wholesale price changes in their own 
schedules, Also, there is a growing tendency for roasters 
or wholesalers to purchase directly in producing countries 
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ing either members’ or their customers’ accounts, it also 
lends itself to speculation. If you could buy up all avail- 
able actual coffee and the outstanding future contracts, 
when delivery date came around the contract sellers would 
have to bid up the price indefinitely to get their contracts 
back, until some coffee came from somewhere. Of course, 
such complete cornering is not likely, but there is fre- 
quently a squeeze on the market around delivery dates. 
Anyone can buy or sell future ‘contracts through 
exchange members, so there is nothing to prevent export- 
ers or roasters or anyone else from trying to drive prices 
up or down. The exchange had a daily limit of a cent- 
and-a-half a pound permissible fluctuation, but increased 
it to two cents when the futures market lagged behind 
spot prices in October. 

Representatives of producing countries pointed out 
that higher prices had been overdue on coffee. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Commerce’s Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly for November 21, taking 1926 levels as 100 
for an index value, general U.S. wholesale prices were at 
165 in 1948, 153.7 in September 1948. All foods aver- 
aged 179.1 in 1948, 162 in September 1949. Wholesale 
Santos 4 coffee in New York, which hit all time lows 
in 1940, was up only to 120.3 in 1948, 135.7 in Septem- 
ber 1949. But the November peak of 51 cents would 
figure out at 229 per cent of 1926 quotations. Figures on 
the average value received in Colombia for coffee exports 
to the United States lagged even further behind the gen- 
eral U.S. wholesale index. However, some caution is 
indicated in respect to values declared for exchange con- 
trol purposes recently, since the Colombian Government 
found it necessary to peg declarable values to New York 


spot prices. Exporters, it seems, had been declaring only 


part of their price for currency conversion at official 
rates. On another basis, calculated from U.S. per capita 
consumption, retail prices, and per capita income, L. 5. 
consumers in 1949 were spending a smaller share of 
their income for coffee and getting more coffee for it 
than they had in 1926 (though the percentage spent for 
coflee would be higher if prices stayed at the new levels 
and consumption kept up). 

Actually, it is almost impossible to say what is a “fair” 
price for coffee or any other commodity. However, 
Brazil had contributed a tangible, pungent argument to 
her claim that coffee was not receiving fair prices on 
world markets by drastically cutting her coffee produc- 
tion and turning to other economic pursuits. It is esti- 
mated that between 1934 and 1946 two to three million 
coffee trees went out of production and exports from 
Brazil dropped from an average of 22,500,000 bags 
to less than fourteen million bags. Meanwhile the State 
of Sao Paulo, for example, in 1940-41 saw its production 
drop from fourteen to four million bags of coffee. Great 
tracts of land in Sao Paulo were switched from coffee to 
other crops, mainly cotton. The State concentrated on 
developing an industrial plant. the largest south of the Rio 
Grande. As a result, while coffee production in Sao Paulo 
fell, the general prosperity and the standard of living of 
its nine million inhabitants rose sharply. 
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Coffee prices over the years have had violent ups and 
downs, and it is difficult to say that price ratios in any 
particular year were “normal.” Low price periods have 
brought great hardships to growers and problems for 
their countries, affecting trade balances. wage levels, even 
the national debts and political stability. 

But we cannot easily determine costs of production. 
Nor are they the same for all farms. Plantations of over- 
age trees may only make a profit in times of high prices, 
but should uneconomical producers be guaranteed gains? 
Production costs also vary with prices to some exteni. 
Several private estimates of average production costs in 
Brazil at various times all included ten per cent interest 
on the investment as a basic “cost.” Then would a “fair” 
price mean one at which day laborers or share-croppers 
in coffee would get a decent standard of living? And 
would price rises automatically mean more for them, or 
would they have to win improvements on their own? 

One of the basic difficulties with coffee is that supply 
adjustments cannot be made quickly, and frost or drought 
may upset calculations. New plantings induced by high 
prices won't appreciably affect the supply until five years 
later, when the demand may have fallen off. And even 
when prices are low, the trees «1! .o on bearing. It is 
of immediate market 
conditions. Much of the cost of maintenance goes on. In 


imprudent to cut them down beca:: 


the face of shortages, something can be done to improve 
the vield of semi-abandoned trees. It used to be the 
practice in Brazil, where little fertilizer is used, to aban- 
don worn-out plantations and move on to newly cleared 
forest areas. Now available land is limited, and more 
careful cultivation may be needed. 

Preliminary estimates by the U.S. Office of International 
Trade, putting the Brazilian exportable production for 
1949-50 at 14,414,000 bags. were down from a 1948-49 
figure of 15,755,000 but above production for either 
1946-47 or 1947-48. Total world estimate for 1949-50 
was 28,919,000 bags compared to 30,046,000 the year 
before. For several years both Brazilian and world totals 
have been well under the pre-war averages (1935-1936 to 
1939-40) of 22.638,000 and 35,915,000 bags respectively. 
Exportable production excludes consumption in the pro- 
ducing countries—which runs to almost six million bags 
a year in Brazil. U.S. per capita consumption based on 
green coflee imports rose from 13.31 pounds in 1937 to 
an estimated 19 pounds in 1948. Actual use by coffee- 
drinkers increased even more. since there were more small 
children in the 1948 population. The Pan American 
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Coffee Bureau in New York, which has an advertising 
fund based on a ten-cent-per-bag exporters’ quota, seems 
to have succeeded. European markets have begun to 
recover, but they are still taking only a small part of 
what they did before the war. An interesting sidelight is 
that U.S. imports in 1949 through September were run- 
ning more than a million bags ahead of the record 
1948 level. 

What then is the outlook for the future? Wholesale 
prices. but not on the roasted product. had eased some- 
what from the November peaks by early December. 
Production for the next few years may continue good, 
and demand high. Although no great shortages are in 
sight. the day of huge Brazilian carryover stocks is gone, 
and shipments are virtually on a current basis. This 
indicates considerable firmness in coffee prices. Coffee 
demand is considered “inelastic,” which means that the 
addicts are expected to go on buying about the same 
amount regardless. Or even more, if the trade’s promoters 
continue to win new converts to the cup that warms. 


THERE’LL ALWAYS BE A CORDOBA 


Bronze plaques at the door of most Cérdoba houses indi- 


(Continued from page 27) 


cate the doctoral standing of their residents. At times the 
pla ,ues mount up in a vertical column, pointing to a 
tradition uninterrupted for generations. 

But all this—tradition, titles. university, Cabildo, Plaza 
Mayor, Cathedral. churches, colonia: architecture, narrow 
little streets with old names—-should wot make you think 
of an antiquated or merely conservative ity. It is true 
that one could go on and on: the litits Obispo chapel 
facing the Plaza: the incomparable Viceroy’s House 
where Sobremonte, representative of the Spanish Crown, 
took refuge after the British invasion, and where time 
seems to have stopped; the old Paseo de Sobremonte 
with its trees and its odd fountain; the Allende house. 
with great patios and shadowy rooms, last vestige of 
another way of life. 

Yet Cérdoba ‘today is a city to disconcert the too- 
romantic tourist. Waldo Frank tells of a recent visit, in 
his South American Journey; 
My memory expected a sleepy colonial town. I found a 
crowded, rushing, dynamic city. The outlying parts, of 
ugly, undistinguished brick, are dirty, dusty... vital . . 
like mill towns of New England. The center throbs with 
trafic of men and women with plenty of money for the 


ustice, housing the city’s law courts 


Late evening sun creates interesting patterns in 
dmphitheater 


gay shops and the cabarets... . The main streets turbu- 
lent with fleshly life. ... The town booms because it is 
a link between north and middle Argentina. It is a rail- 
road center, a middleman’s town, a focus fur manufacture 
and regional trade 

One could pile up a hundred more examples of this 
vital, surprising progress. The airplane factory, with 
a growing daily production, has invented four types of 
planes, six types of motors, three types of gliders. La 
Canada, a smail river that used to meander through the 
city, threatening it with oceasional floods, is being chan- 
neled. Boulevards line it, and new construction is rising 
out of the dust and racket of old buildings being razed. 
In the province, three new dams are watering the land 
and producing power—the one at Cruz del Eje is the 
widest in the world, and La Vina.is one of the highest. 
The lakes thus formed have changed the face of the land. 
They are the source of an important fishing industry; 
tourists glide over their surface on aquaplanes, or knife 
through it in speedboats, just as at any international 
watering-place. High-tension lines are being strung from 
the Rio Tercero Dam, often four months ahead of 
schedule, to electrify the whole province. Grain elevators, 
mills, breweries, lime kilns, factories of all kinds cluster 
near the city proper... 

Here. in this mixture of old and new, traditional and 
contemporary, live those typical products called 
cordobeses. What are they like? How do-they live? 
What do they do? What do they think? 

In general, the upper and lower classes are descendants 
of the colonial Spaniards. The middle class stems from 
immigration from Italy, France, present-day Spain, 
England. Poland, Arabia. and so on. Assimilation is com- 
plete: the idea of separate neighborhoods for different 
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nationalities and races, as in North American cities, is 
almost inconceivable. Naturally, because it is landlocked 
and provincial, Cérdoba is not nearly so cosmopolitan as 
the ports. For this reason, Cordobans always consider 
themselves more authentic, and they speak mockingly of 
“the others,” “the ones from the port,” “the portenos” ; 
in short, the people of Buenos Aires. The rivalry is 
mutual and starts afresh every day. It dates from the 
Independence, with civil wars between the provinces and 
the port, and might be compared with the enmity between 
North and South in the United States. Today the attitude 
is more like that of Bostonians toward New Yorkers, and 
vice versa, one of irony and scorn rather than real dislike. 

The perteios sum up their feelings in the well-known 
saying: “Cérdoba would be ideal if it weren't for the 
Cordobans.” The latter reply in the same vein, adding: 
“Portenos don’t study anything but the tango”; or “The 
provincials work, and the portenos live well.” When the 
Buenos Aires-Caracas international automobile race was 
held, a Cordoban—Marimén—won. In the reception for 
the homecoming hero, the underlying motif was “the 
triumph of a man from the interior over los del puerto.” 
Then the grown-ups forgot their dignity, and the children 
outdid themselves with “vivas” and “mueras” scribbled 
on walls, 

There are almost half a million Cordobans in the city 
itself, and more than a million in the province. During 
the week, they work or study. They are busy with a 
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REBECA AND THE MUMMY 


(Continued from page 10) 


intricate pattern “as delicate as the veins of a leaf”; the 
lines of that one were “as graceful as the path of a 
swooping sea-gull.” Proudly at the end of the day she 
presented her supercharged poesies to the grim-faced 
scientist and waited demurely for his approval. 

Halfway through the second page Tello dropped the 
sheaf of papers and pointed to a slender vase on his desk. 
“Look at that,” he commanded. “See any sea-gulls? See 
any “colors tender as dawn’? Let me tell you what / see,” 
he continued in a disgusted voice. “I see a symmetrical, 
unglazed vase twenty-four centimeters high, mouth twelve 
centimeters across, narrowing to a neck eight centimeters 
in diameter. Greatest diameter of vase, twenty centi- 
meters at point eleven centimers from the top, From that 
point, vase tapers to a base fifteen centimeters acrgss. 
Color, natural terra cotta. Decoration, band three centi- 
meters wide around widest part, representing stylized 
birds done in white clay.” 

Tello paused. “*Tender as the dawn,” he rumbled. 
“Such twaddle!” He held up Rebeca’s work, tore it 
across, and dropped it in the wastebasket. “Now. to- 
morrow you take the same case and write down what you 
really see.” 
biting back her tears. 

She was back next morning at eight. grimly noting 


He turned his back, and Rebeca escaped, 


measurements, proportions. and colors. The fifteen days 
that followed were the hardest she ever put in. Tello. 
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determined to have no dilettantes around him, heaped 
upon her the dustiest, grimiest, most exacting, and dullest 
tasks an archaeologist can think up. She flaked dried 
clay from ancient images, restrung beads until her eyes 
ached, cleaned skulls inside and out, stuck fallen teeth 
back into their proper apertures, disinfected, dusted, 
counted, measured, and classified. “I was discouraged,” 
she says. “At the end of the second week I went to Dr. 
Tello to tell him I didn’t think I could keep it up. Before 
I could speak, he said to me, ‘You have done very well, 
young lady. From now on you work in here as my 
assistant.’ 

Rebeca submerged herself in Peru's past as completely 
as some of her girlhood friends took the vows and robes 
of religious orders. Most of her contemporaries fell into 
the traditional procession of courtship, marriage. families, 
and the difficulties of finding proper servants. A number 
of eligible young men, attracted by Rebeca’s beauty and 
wit, edged up, then edged away again when she went into 
rhapsodies over the texture of a mummy’s skin. A couple 
of them stuck out this ghoulish competition and proposed 
marriage. “No,” said Rebeca. “This is my job.” 

Over their teacups, her widowed mother’s friends 
clucked in seandalized protest. Fortunately for Rebeca’s 
vocation, her late father had been a physician of liberal 
views, and her grandfather a venturesome French medical 
scientist who worked with de Lesseps during the French 
effort to build the Panama Canal. A cousin, Dr. Daniel 
Carrion, lost his life by infecting himself with the baffling 
Oroya fever, now called Carrién’s disease, so that he could 
scientifically observe every stage of the malady. Science 
was in the family. Rebeca’s mother backed her up. 

Julio Tello, Peru’s greatest archaeologist, was a stormy 
character. He also lived in his country’s past. With 
plenty of Indian blood, he had the craggy features, the 
bronze skin and stocky body of a Quechua. He dis- 
claimed all European ancestry, insisting to his family’s 
horror that he was undiluted Indian. Of his three chil- 
dren, two looked pure Spanish, and the other inherited 
his impassive face. During the Peruvian census of 1940, 
he provoked threats of suicide from the two older chil- 
dren by listing only his British wife as “white,” and him- 
self and all the children as “Indian.” Finally he gave in 
and contemptuously checked the two older ones as 
“white.” retaining the Indian listing for himself and his 
black-eyed youngest. 

Under his forthright and thorough tutelage. Rebeca 
Carrién came to know her Andean land’s mysterious past 
more intimately than most Peruvians know it as it is 
today. With Tello she dug into the ruins of forgotten 
cities in the desert lands of the coast and compared the 
fine design and beautiful craftsmanship of long-dead 
artisans with the shoddy gimeracks turned out today for 
the tourist trade. 

Fighting off soroche, or altitude sickness, the young 
woman prowled frigid valleys three breathless miles 
above the sea, and saw with what engineering skill Peru- 
vians of a thousand years ago had terraced and conserved 
the scanty earth of the Andean precipices. Against today’s 
debauched and underfed Indians of the sierra, she super- 
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imposed the picture of the Incas’ orderly regime, with 
great granaries holding a full year’s supply of food for a 
community, the magnificent stone community centers 
which housed, protected, gave work to hundreds of 
thousands more people than the altiplano supports today. 

With growing admiration Rebeca learned how the 
Incas, with masterful political skill, extended their empire 
by making federations with peripheral tribes, fighting 
only as a last resort. She began to share Tello’s en- 
thusiasm for the Chavin civilization of the central Andes, 
which, using only religious and cultural influence, built 
an empire 5,000 years ago. 

She absorbed Tello’s intolerance for careless work, and 
his eager interest in the most modern methods of museum 
display. Her local fame grew, and she became the first 
woman instructor in ancient San Marcos University. This 
was a special honor because San Marcos instructors are 
not appointed; they are elected by the faculty. 

Rebeca helped Dr. Tello in his long struggle to build 
and equip a modern museum of anthropology and 
archaeology in Lima. As he grew older, more responsi- 
bility was delegated to her, and when he died two years 
ago at the age of 67, she was named Director of the 
Museum almost as a matter of course. 

With the job, she inherited one of Tello’s chief prob- 
lems, that of keeping good working relations with 
archaeologists and anthropologists from other lands 
without allowing them to carry off priceless and irreplace- 
able examples of early Peruvian art for their own 
museums. Tello raged against this polite international 
pillaging for many years before it became fashionable for 
nations to insist that their indigenous treasures stay at 
home. He finally got a law passed against export of such 
things. On the other hand, exchange of ideas and results 
of studies among scientists is one of the most fruitful and 
sacred shibboleths of that small profession. It is hard 
to have much cooperation without giving up some bric-a- 
brac. Where Peru is concerned, the exchange has gen- 
erally been rather lopsided; Peru got the ideas and 
results of studies, and allowed the ceramics, textiles, and 
gold ornaments to go to Stockholm, Brussels, New York. 
Paris, and Berlin. 

Rebeca thinks she has the problem licked at last. Early 
last year in the workrooms of the Museum, she opened a 
complete ceramic studio and kiln. After years of research, 
employees of the Museum have mastered most of the 
ancient techniques so that they can reproduce perfectly 
the colors stewed up from plants, leaves, flowers, and 
herbs of the coast and sierra. Rebeca has employed 
trained artisans who can turn out replicas virtually 
indistinguishable from the best work of a potter whose 
jugs have survived him by a thousand years. Now. when 
a distinguished scientist with a gleam in his eye asks 
for a piece of pottery, she takes it gently from his fingers, 
sets it on her desk, and explains that there is a law against 
it. and much as she would like to give it to him she is 
powerless to do so. Then she softens the blow by offering 
him an exquisite replica, identical in form, decoration, 
and glaze. She further pads the refusal by smiling. 
The scientists seem willing to cooperate on these terms. 
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up of Michelangelo's moving “Pieta” in the 


{cademy 


Close 


Florence 


Vatican City, 
spiritual capital 

of the Catholic 
world, houses many 
art treasures 


Abor ie: 


Colosseum, where early Christians were thrown to lions 
Below: ancient Rome bristles with modernity and energy 


ART CRITIC ON A HOLIDAY 

(Continued from page 15) 

an uncle of his, assigned to Havana by the Spanish 
Government during the colonial period. He told me he 
has always followed the development of American art 
with great interest, and whenever he can, in Paris, he 
goes to the exhibitions of young American artists. 

“Why don’t you ever visit America?” | asked. 

“I’m always busy with something,” he replied. “During 
the war, various countries offered me asylum and every 
convenience, but I just couldnt make it. Now I’m tied 
up with Something is always 

taking up my time, and | just can’t go anywhere.” 
: \ tireless worker in present day art, which he has 
_kept in a state of constant agitation for more than thirty 


iors years to ceramics. He has brought new solutions to 
its problems, and these in turn have had their effect on 


this ceramics business. 


years, Picasso has given much of his time for the last 


his painting. His pottery work reveals a special interest 
in the ancient Mediterranean cultures: the ancient 
Greeks, Phoenicians, Etruscans, and the primitive 
Iberians. Picasso now seems to be enthusiastically trying 
to bring the art of pottery back to its purest sources. 
The new elemental, priestly spirit that animates his work 
is clearly seen in his recent production, especially in the 
group of paintings which, along with his best ceramic 
pieces, he has given to the Museum of Antibes. 
Before we parted, we talked of some artists who were 
afraid to be followed by others and who considered them- 
_ selves robbed if their example was taken by their juniors. 
Finally I asked him, “Does Picassoism disturb you?” 
“On the contrary,” came the quick reply, “I subscribe 
to the theory that the more they take from me, the greater 


they make me. 

I could not leave the Cote d’Azur without seeing Henri 
Matisse, for he and Picasso are the dominating figures of 
modern art. I visited him in his roomy hotel apartment 
on the outskirts of Nice, where he has settled to enjoy 
the healthful seaside climate. He is always accompanied 
by his secretary, who has also served as the model for 
many of his works of the last fifteen years. 

| had heard that Matisse has been in poor health for 
a vear or more. The great founder of the fauve move- 
ment received me in his bedroom, sitting in an easy chair. 
I noticed that special side arms were attached to his bed 
so that he could draw or paint lying down. Two recent 
Picassos were the only pictures on the walls. His ruddy 
complexion, bright, transparently blue eyes, and stocky 
build gave no sign of his eighty years or of the fact that 
he was an invalid. 

Before | could speak, he asked dryly: “What do you 
want?” peering at me over the top of his glasses. With- 
out giving me a chance to reply. he stood up and pointed 
to the door. “I know. The work for the chapel. Come 
along.” 

Light filled the apartment through the same windows 
that so often open on Nice in his paintings. I followed 
him into a with oriental 
objects and ornaments was broken by great strips of 
A white-robed nun was copying archi- 


room whose decoration 


cok paper. 
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tectural plans. We went on to another room, even larger. 
White papers spread out on the walls bore sketches for 
the murals Matisse is giving to the town of Vence for its 
Dominican chapel. The painter showed me a long pointer 
with a piece of charcoal on the end, with which he can 
draw on a large scale without moving from his chair. The 
central wall design was complete: the Virgin with the 
Holy Child in her arms. The figures had been drawn 
schematically after a long process of synthesis to build 
up the design. Large rosettes of flowers filled the wall. 
There was no trace of color in all this. 

Toying with a bit of pottery marked by a trace of a 
black line, the artist explained the matter. “The mural 
will be done in black and white mosaic. It will get its 
color indirectly, according to the position of the sun, 
through stained-glass windows.” He pointed out more 
strips of blue, yellow, and green paper, reaching to the 
floor, and went on with the description: “This way the 
color will be light and the light will be color.” 

Later I looked over a detailed model and the architect's 
drawings of the project. Perhaps he detected some allu- 
sion to his age when I expressed my enthusiasm for such 
an enormous effort, for he replied: “Renoir worked right 


up to the day he died. These colored papers may seem 
merely an old man’s whim, but it took me eight months 
to compose them.” He went on in a sort of monologue: 


“But. as Delacroix remarked, one is never understood, 


one is recognized. To start to work, you need_a’ great 


deal of conviction, natural talent, and daring. But now, 
at eighty, | am doing what I wanted to do when I was 
twenty-five.” 

We went on along the coast to Italy. Both the French 
and Italian sections of the Riviera bore the scars of war. 
The Brera Gallery in Milan is in ruins. Only one room 
is open, and to reach it you must climb over broken- 
down platforms and balconies. Half a dozen important 
works remain as a token of what was one of Italy’s fore- 
most collections. Part of that was on exhibition in the 
Sforza Palace. Soon, though, Italy will all be rebuilt. You 
notice at once this people’s passion for work. The open, 
communicative character of the Italians gives a startling 
impression of vitality, and one realizes that the weight of 
an ancient culture is no obstacle to progress. Italians look 
on America as a source of inspiration. Old emigrants 
held up by the War speak with longing of Argentina, 
Brazil, or New York. Italy, with its feverish activity and 
deep respect for the past, seems an experimental field 
where industrial materialism is blending with an age-old 
culture. 


In Milan I went to the Church of Santa Maria delle 


Grazie to see Leonardo’s “Last Supper.” There science 
is struggling to save the masterpiece from final destruc- 
tion, trying to make up for the painter’s mistake in execut- 
ing his fresco on a wall chemically affected by the fumes 
from the laundry on the other side. 

Milan is not only the industrial center of the country 
but the seat of the most important group of artists 
struggling against the stupefaction of tradition. Sculp- 
tors like Marino Marini and Giacomo Manzi, painters 
like Massimo Campigli and Mario Sironi, have already 


produced significant work. I found Marini, who is 
already becoming well known in the United States, in his 
studio. He spoke enthusiastically of a forthcoming visit 
to America and showed me the work he would exhibit 
in New York in February. Seemingly spherical horses 
with elemental riders appeared over and over again, in 
bronze, wood, and plaster. Startlingly, for an Italian, 
this artist has been strongly influenced by the ancient art 
of China. “Aciually,” he told me, pleased that I noted 
the Criental feeling, “I find rhythm and grace in Chinese 
art that are very useful additions to our Western concept 
of sculpture.” 

I arrived in Venice at night, with a full moon. All the 
ingredients of the cheap advertisements were there, but 
as one gets acquainted with this outpost of the East on 
the Adriatic the false impression of the romantic calendar 
pictures wears off. The marvelous Basilica of St. Mark 
prepares us for St. Sofia in Constantinople. Along with 
its dignity and solidity of form, the city possesses Italy’s 
greatest refinement: craftsmen turning out the most 
beautiful products—coral, crystal, lace, inlay work 
flourish on the city’s confusing little islands. 

The great experience in Venice is not concerned with 
Titian, so well represented everywhere, or Bassano, or 
Veronese, or even Giovanni Bellini. The real revelation 
here comes from Tintoretto’s feverish anti-Reformation 
designs in the Doge’s ,Palasegthe churches, and the 
Aéademy. This “passionate-and-meny-sided Tintoretto of 
Venice gives us the clue to the mysterious technique and 
spirit of that other great visionary who was his pupil 
and whom they called El Greeo—the Greek. 

Less than an hour from Venice lies Padua. This short 
trip takes us back through two centuries of Italian paint- 
ing to the source of Western art. The Chapel of the 
Arena was closed, but a judicious bribe won me five 
minutes with the deepest and tenderest work of Giotto— 
which is as much as to say the purest and most eternal 
art of the world. Cinque minuti were granted, and ex- 
tended once for an additional tip, but a third period ¢ould 
not be bought. Time is becoming priceless in Italy. The 
excessive influence of industrial civilization can be very 
dangerous in such lands. 

Florence is an inhabited museum. Here one sees 
Michelangelo's best sculpture in the Academy, the Palace, 
the Barghello, and the churches. Donatello and Verrochio 
leap out at us along the street. Giotto’s bell tower pre- 
sides over the whole city. In its shade, in the Baptistry, 
is Ghiberti’s door. I reached out my hand and touched 
it. Entering, | found Duccio’s mosaic dome. Even the 
cells in the Convent of St. Mark are decorated by that 
ethereal being who painted and was known as Fra 
Angelico. A bridge designed by Michelangelo stretches 
across the Arno. The dusty streets confused me, and I 
began to have the feeling of being locked up in an 
art gallery. 

Of all the cities in the world, Rome is the one that 
bears the greatest resemblance to its own inhabitants. 
A broad city that breathes through its squares and speaks 
through its fountains, it has the most talkative, trans- 
parent, human population not only of all Italy but of 


| 


this whole part of Europe. The Romans are unanimous 
in welcoming the stranger and taking him in. Perhaps 
this sociability explains how the ancient Roman Empire 
extended itself so far and incorporated so many peoples. 
The Roman citizen does not make a spectacle of him- 
self or his history; rather he lives in his city’s past and 
humanizes it. It is perhaps debatable how much the 


Roman spirit passed on to the Spanish, but there is an 
obvious similarity between the Roman and the Latin 


American, in virtues as well as vices. 

Rome is happy, turbulent, nocturnal. The ruins live 
on, not as a cold archaeological exhibit but as one more 
element in the city’s complex business. In the midst of 
agitated metropolitan activity, the Vatican tries to give 
orders to the people of Rome, but they show little respect 
for authority, even though they enjoy the genuinely 
mystic source of the dicta. The Roman, deeply devout in 
his respect for the supernatural, is frankly irreverent 
toward dogma. 

In St. Peter's | was overcome by the potpourri that 
fritters away that grandeur of space and ran out quickly 
in search of the treasures to be found behind the Basilica, 
on the Vatican hill. My first objective was Michelangelo's 
Sistine Chapel. To reach it, | had to pass through end- 
less corridors. The passage is brightened by the sight 
of innumerable gifts presented to past Popes. The Sistine 
Chapel has an appropriate light. and Michelangelo chose 
the correct somber color for it. The mural is in almost 
perfect condition. Apparently it will last forever. I admit 
its grandeur and overwhelming power—it seems the work 
of several giants, rather than the product of a human 
mind—but | cannot feel so close to the lofty and haughty 
painter of this chapel as I can to the tender and moving 
Michelangelo, the sculptor, whom I met in Florence. 

The Vatican collection, though it has an excellent selec- 
tion of Raphael's work, does not measure up to what one 
expects of it. The Vatican Museum of Archaeology and 
the Lateran Museum, rich in art treasures, are really 
more interesting. 

In Rome one must also see the National Museum of 
Greco-Roman Art and the Villa Borghese Museum. I! 
spent a long time there looking at Lucas Cranach’s 
magnificent and immodest “Venus with a Hat” and 
Correggio’s unforgettable “Danie.” 

For me what counted of all the rest of Rome—with its 
ruins, churches, fountains, and cobbléstone streets always 
leading to a square—was the people. In their sociability, 
their natural disposition toward unreserved friendship, 
their industriousness, and their innate ability to absorb 
progress, | found not only a will to survive that dissipated 
my pessimism about the future of Europe, but also, in 
this return to our remote ancestry, a new strength for 
my faith in our America. 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY © 


RECOMMENDED by Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WOXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 


1. TU, SOLO TU Mexican Cancicn Ranchera. ROSA DE 
CASTILLA Mexican Cancion Ranchera. Victor 23-1409 
If you have been in Mexico City lately, Ta, Solo Ta will make 
you feel nostalgic, for it’s the tune you heard played, sung, and 
whistled everywhere; it’s recorded 6n this dise just the way it’s 
done down there—the singer doing his best falsetto with a native 
mariachi band accompaniment. On the reverse side the same 
artists do another characteristic Mexican cancién. Both selections 
were recorded in Mexico City. 


2. jAY! MAMA INES Cuban Rumba. INVOCANDO A 
CHANGO Cuban Rumba. Victor 23-0270 
Everyone knows Mama Inés, if not by name, at least by melody. 
You have heard it a thousand times, but you should own this 
recording, played in typical Cuban style by a leading Cuban band. 
On the other side is a terrific rumba,.not so well known, but done 
with much more spirit and speed: muy auténtico. 


3. LA BORINQUENA Puerto Rican Danza. UN CONFLICTO 
Puerto Rican Danza. Columbia 2707 
Along with The Star Spangled Banner, La Borinquena is really 
the national anthem of the Puerto Ricans. It is the traditional 
patriotic song of the borinquenos, which they sing with great 
feeling on every solemn public occasion—as those of us from the 
“mainland” who have heard it there will never forget. On this 
record it is played as a danza: the stately, old-fashioned rhythm 
so typical of the Puerto Rico of other days. On the reverse side 
is another danza: an old favorite written by the late Morel Campos, 
the island's best-known composer. 


4. LA MUCURA Colombian Porro. 
SOLO Puerto Rican Bolero. Seeco 7034 
The porro is a fast-tempo dance that originated on the north 
coast of Colombia but has spread rapidly through the other 
Caribbean countries in the past few years, much as the bolero 
has fanned out in the other direction from Puerto Rico. La Micura 
was written By a Colombian composer, Antonio Fuentes. But it 
is now the top hit of the moment in San Juan, where this record 
was made by Puerto Rico’s most popular singer, Bobby Capo, 
and the Avalina Mufioz Orchestra. On the other side, the same 
artists do a typical, but undistinguished, bolero. 


5. MASHALLA Ecuadorean Danzante. CHOLA CASANDERA 
Ecuadorean Aire Tipico. Victor 83527 
Strikingly different in mood and pattern from the other records 
in this list are these two selections from the Ecuadorean Andes. 
Vashalla is a traditional Indian marriage song, recorded in Quito 
in 1942, and no one knows how old it is. A plaintive duet ac- 
companied by guitars, harp, and violin distills the highlands’ 
somber atmosphere in a simple but haunting melody. The aire 
tipico on the other side features the Ecuadorean rondador, or 
pipes of pan, in the accompaniment. 


6. CORDON DE ORO Argentine Tango. 
Argentine Tango. 

Some of the authentic 
by the Argentine RCA-Victor Company has been re-issued by the 
U.S. company for sale here. Cordén de Oro is one of the best 
recent issues of this kind. It has no vocal to blur the sharp edges 
of the orchestra’s performance, which is tops. It is swiftly paced 
and very danceable—if you like your tangos in the Argentine 
manner. Charlemos has been popular with the portenos, but the 


IRREMEDIABLEMENTE 


CHARLEMOS 
Victor 23-0136 


popular music recorded in Buenos Aires 


musical current is at a much lower voltage. 

7. NOCHE DE RONDA Mexican Vals. 
Mexican Bolero. 

“musts” for the old 


FLORES NEGRAS 

Victor 75457 
your 
one in swiftly 


Here are two favorites section of 
discoteca 


flowing vals rhythm, the other, a bolero at its sentimental best. 


Both are melodies of exceptional beauty 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS ? 


Answers on Page 44 


“we 

1. Scene of cock fights at the international 
exposition which opened in Haiti’s capital, 
Port-au-Prince, on December 8. The fair 
‘elebrates the 200th anniversary of: the found- 
ing of Port-au-Prince, Haitian Independence, 
or the birth of Toussaint Louverture? 

= 

2. One characteristic of these heavy-coated 
pack animals of the Andes, shown here in a 
La Paz street, is to go on a sit-down strike 
when a load weighs much more than 100 
pounds. Would you say they are mountain 
goats, llamas, or burros? 


3. The Liberator, the caraquettio whose 
genius and daring freed Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia from Spanish 
rule. Is he José de San Martin, Simén 
Bolivar, or Antonio José de Sucre? 


4. Chiriqui Falls in the wild, game- 
abundant western part of +a 


country often called “The Bridge of the 
World.” Fill in the blank. 


“we 
5. Cathedral at Leén, Nicaragua, where 
Rubén Dario, one of Latin America’s greatest 
men of letters, is buried. Was he noted 
mainly for his philosophical essays, literary 
criticism, or poetry? 
6. Ushuaia, Argentina, southernmost town 
in the world, nestles by its bay at the foot of 
snow-capped mountains in a cold region 
called, when translated, Land of Fire. What 
is its name in Spanish? 


“we 
7. Monument to Brazil’s air pioneer in the 
Aeronautical Museum in Rio de Janeiro. Was 
his name Santos-Dumont, José Bonifacio, or 
Joaquim Nabuco? 
8. The river traced on the map is formed 
in Brazil by conjunction of the Rio Paranaiba 
and the Rio Grande, spreads a delta 40 miles 
wide when it reaches the sea. Part of one of 
the world’s greatest waterways, is it the Rio 
de la Plata, the Rio Negro, or the Parana? 


“we 
9. To cope with a milk shortage, this con- 
densed milk plant was established a few years 
ago as a new industry in Arequipa, has since 
developed a high-quality product for domestic 
use in Peru, Venezuela, or Colombia? 
10. Residential section of Ecuador’s An- 
dean capital, 9,400 feet high. Although it is 
almost on the equator. its spring-like tempera- 
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Lavenun Currie, Consultant to the 

International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development, reports in this issue 

on his four months as Chief of the 

Bank’s Economic Mission to Colom- 

bia (“Colombian Blueprint”). Born in 

Nova Scotia forty-seven years ago, Dr. 

Currie came to the United States in 

1925, has lived here ever since. He 

got his Ph.D. at Harvard University, 

began his career as an_ instructor 

there, and then became professor of 

economics at Fletcher Graduate School of Law and 

Diplomacy. In 1934 he took a position with the United States 

Treasury, and has since held posts with the Federal Reserve 

System’s Board of Governors and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 

tration. In 1941 he headed an economic mission to China, going 

back in 1942 on a diplomatic errand as President Roosevelt's 

personal representative. He later went to Switzerland as chief of 
a group of economic and financial experts. 


Luis Guitermo Ptazza, author of 
“There'll Always Be a Cérdoba,” likes 
to linger over an after-dinner cup of 
coffee and tell anecdotes about his 
native city. He especially enjoys tell- 
ing U.S. friends about how sorry loyal 


United States to study political 
science at Brown University. After 
graduating from ancient Colegio de 


cordobeses were for him when he 

announced he would venture to the 

Monserrat, taking his law and lan- 

University, and teaching in both schools, he 

had edited a small literary magazine, Cultura. If he must leave 

Cordoba, his friends advised, he should go to Europe. But he 

came to Brown anyway, then retarned to Cordoba for a year 

before again taking a boat north. Now he is Specialist in Latin 

American Law at the Pan American Union, and assistant to Yale 

University’s Prof. Rafael Lemkin in his genocide study. But 

cordobeses need have no fear that their young Dr. Piazza has 

forgotten remains a_ self-appointed ambassador of 
Cérdoba to anyone who will listen. 


When he was sixteen years old, bogo 

no Atvano Perez, author of “To 

Make America Healthy,” was a free- 

nee writer for the Colombian news- 

per El Tiempo and the magazine 

romos. At twenty he was chosen one 

his country’s ten best newspaper 

riters in a public opinion poll. His 

ventures as a journalist include an 

posé of Nazi submarine activities 

scovered on a tour of little-known 

ands in the Caribbean. “In 1942,” 

he says, “I came to the States as 

secretary to a rich dog, whose master paid my way.” He studied 

at Columbia University’s School of Journalism, worked three years 

on the Associated Press’ Latin American desk in New York. He 

covered many international conferences, among them San Fran- 

cisco, Bogota, and Dumbarton Oaks, before visiting all the 

countries of Latin America as press officer for the United Nations 

Appeal for Children. Then came an interlude in Europe, travel- 

ing and writing, and his return to New York to work for the 

United Press. He is at present Public Information Officer of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau in Washington. 


For most of his life, Jose Gomez Sicre (“Art Critic On A Holi- 
day” in this issue) has been interested in art and artists. Because 
he thought he would have to make his living at something else 
with art as an avocation, he majored in sociology and diplomatis 


law. But the way things turned out, the Pan American Union’s 
Visual Arts Chief has always made his living in the art field. He 
has written several books: Pintura Cubana de Hoy (Cuban Paint- 
ing of Today), Spanish Masters’ Drawings, and Guia de las colec- 
ciones publicas de arte en los Estados Unidos (Guide to Public 
Art Collections in the United States), part one of which will be 
off the press soon, published by the Pan American Union. “Pepe” 
is popular as a lecturer, and has arranged many exhibits of Latin 
American art. 


Considering Frances Toor’s Three Borlds of Peru is Peruvian 
writer Emitta Romero pt wife of the Honduran Ambas- 
sador ty the OAS. Sra. de Valle is a folklorist in her own right 
with a book on Peruvian games published, and one on ballads in 
preparation. She has also made several book translations. ANIBAL 
Sancnez Revutet, who discusses Leopoldo Zea’s book, is an 
eminent Argentine philosopher from La Plata. Besides teaching 
philosophy at the Universities of La Plata and Tucuman, he tras 
written several volumes and articles on the subject. He is at 
present the PAU’s Philosophy Specialist. The PAU’s Social 
Science Specialist, THro Crevenna, reviewer of Rio Grande, 
River of Destiny, has studied sociology and Latin American af- 
fairs at the Universities of New Mexico and Wisconsin and 
traveled extensively in the Southwest. 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR MARCH 1950 


ALL Latin AMERICAN COUNTRIES celebrate two religious 
holidays in their churches during the Lenten days of 
March: on the nineteenth is the Feast of St. Joseph, the 
foster father of Christ; on the twenty-fifth is the Feast 
of the Annunciation, commemorating the Incarnation. 


ARGENTINA 

March: Fiesta de la Vendimia (east of the Grape Harvest) near 
the end of the Argentine summer (last of March or first of April) 
is one of the country’s most colorful festivals. The scene is 
Mendoza, center of the wine industry. A parade of elaborate 
floats representing every province, plus banquets, exhibits, ex- 
cellent musical programs, and dances, make up the entertainment. 
Each section of town tries to outdo the others with decorations. 
One of the main events is the crowning of the Harvest Queen. 


COSTA RICA 

March 19: The Feast of St. Joseph has special significance be- 
cause he is the patron saint of Costa Rica. Observance is mostly 
religious, with special church services. 


GUATEMALA 

The corn planting season begins in March and lasts until Mav. 
From time to time Indians throughout the country hold ceremonies 
to ask the gods for a good growing season. Rituals vary from 
place to place, and the tourist should ask about them if he is in 
the country during these months. The Quiché Indians believe 
that their first four ancestors were made of corn-paste brought to 
life by breath from the Heart of Heaven. At Chichicastenango 
the Indians bring their seeds to be blessed at a special mass the 
Sunday before the ceremony starts. Each family places a candle 
and flower petals on the floor, kneels around them in a circle 
to pray. The night preceding the planting, the women watch and 
pray at home, while the men burn incense in the fields and sprinkle 
the ground with aguardiente. At daybreak women bring candles 
and festive food to the fields. Placing the tapers in the directions 
of the four winds, they sow the corn and afterwards feast. An 
interesting ceremony along the same lines also takes place at 
San Andrés Semetabaj on Lake Atitlan. 

March 6-13: The Department of Izabal’s fair is held in the 
capital, Puerto Barrios. Indian dances, games, and music are 
featured. 


March 19: The Feast of St. Joseph is marked by many fairs, 
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each offering a great deal of local color with its own dances, 


games, etc. Some of the places they are held are: Nacahuil; San 
José, Department of Escuintla: and San José Chacaya in Solola. 
In El Rancho, Progreso, the patron saint San Agustin is honored 
at a fair. 


MEXICO 

Taxco and neighboring Guerrero villages have big, lively fiestas 
and many native dances. On the fourth Friday of Lent, special 
ceremonies take place in the little, Taxco church of La Santa 
Veracruz and in the streets outside. 

March 9-13: Our Lord of the Cliffs, patron saint of Etla, in 
the state of Oaxaca, is honored with a fiesta. 

March 12: Los Vaqueros (Cowboys) is among the dances to 
be seen at a fiesta in San Gregorio Acapulco in the Federal Dis- 
trict near Xochimilco. Fireworks in the evening add to the village's 
tribute to its patron saint. 

March 21: On this day in 1806, Benito Juarez was born in 
Oaxaca. A full-blooded Indian, he fought to enforce constitutional 
government in Mexico, became president himself. His birthday 
is “Day of the Indian Child,” when exhibits of painting, handi- 
erafts, and other art work by Indian children are held. 


PANAMA 

Around March 19 the Guaymi tribes of Chiriqui Province meet at 
various places to get acquainted, transact tribal business, hold 
a fiesta, and choose mates. To exciting music, the men fight for 
their mates in a contest based on survival of the fittest. Two 
groups of men, with bodies and faces painted, line up facing each 
other. Every participant holds a log of balsa wood, which ae- 
counts for the name of the hybrid sport-dance, balserias. It is 
strife between tribes as each contestant tosses his log at the ankles 
of the man opposite in an effort to make him quit the struggle. 
The intended victim must not divert the log with his hands or 
arms, and avoids it only by leaps and artful footwork requiring 
unusual skill and agility. Those who emerge from the fray with- 
out wounds or broken are allowed to choose the most 
desirable maidens. ‘Tourists should ask in David and other 
Chiriqui cities for exact time and place of the nearest gatherings. 
PERU 

Toward the month’s end, the town of Surco near Lima celebrates 
the Fiesta de la Vendimia with a fair, dancing, and games. It also 
chooses a beauty queen. 
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THERE’LL ALWAYS BE A CORDOBA 

(Continued from page 40) 

Latin intensity, but without the inflexibility of more 
mechanized civilizations. 
think, or simply to chat. at the coffee hour (after lunch), 
teatime (a strongly entrenched custom), or the copetin 
(before dinner, which is late, after nine). The most 
famous of the sweet-shops is the Oriental, where everyone 
Despite the city’s growth and 


There is always a moment to 


knows everyone else. 
progress, this mutual acquaintanceship, this feeling of 
never being alone, is everywhere—in church, at the 
movies, or in the park. All very pleasant as a sign of 
sociability, but at times suffocating. 

Very few people lunch out; the custom of going home 
As night falls, 
about seven, people stroll along San Martin street to see, 
This Spanish American custom 


persists in spite of its inconvenience. 


be seen, and comment. 
survives intact; the streets are closed to vehicles, and the 
space given over to wandering crowds. Saturday is a 
half-day, “English Saturday.” (The English dominated 
the country for many years, with such skill and tact that 


their name is still attached to the best things—‘English 
punctuality,” “an Englishman’s word,” or “English 


fashion.” ) 


he 
‘ 


On Sunday they all go to Mass, according to a timetable 
that varies inversely with age. The old go very early, the 
young as late as possible after the gaieties of Saturday. 
After eleven o'clock Mass, the boys cluster in front to 
watch the girls as they come out haughtily and with ap- 
parent disdain. They are accompanied by their mothers, 
the probable reason for such behavior. The sweet-shops 
fill up at noon, and then everyone has a chance to look, 
talk, and even dance. At the siesta hour, the young 
people drive or stroll in Sarmiento Park near the lake and 
Meanwhile great crowds pack into the soccer 
stadiums. Later it is the movies that are crowded. as 
thousands of families wind up their Sunday holiday. 

None of Cérdoba’s many celebrations compares with 
Holy Week. The city lives a different life during those 
days. All customary activities are suspended. Women 
wear black brocade mantillas; girls, white mantillas. On 
Thursday, the traditional visit to the churches takes place. 
Since there are so many of them and so close together, the 
endless procession of the faithful to the different altars, 
each beautifully decorated in its own way, is an unforget- 
table spectacle. Silence invades the city on Good Friday; 


Ww ood. 


there are few cars in the streets and no music on the 
radio but sacred music. On Holy Saturday, church bells 
herald the final celebration—the bells that throughout the 
year miraculously make themselves heard above the 
noise of autos, buses, and streetcars, especially at the 
melancholy hour of the Angelus. 

Although realistic about their shortcomings, Cordobans 
are imbued with localism and firmly believe that the 
Go to Buenos Aires? 
a good time. 


world ends at their boundary. 
Just for a few days, long enough to have 
See Europe? A magnificent idea, but it is so far. so ‘ex- 
pensive, and after all, one can find out all about it from 
books. Visit other Spanish American countries? Too 
typical, too native, too poor. Go to the United States? 
Why? What could one learn there? And besides. it is 
too rich. ... When I returned after a year of college in 
the United States, an eminent jurist asked me, ironically: 
“And what did they teach you in those universities with 
steam heat?” Austerity, now so fashionable in England, 
is an old story in Cérdoba. They make a cult of it, 
and it is considered very bad taste to show off any 
luxury, wealth, or simple comfort. If it is hot in summer, 
one must put up with it; if cold in winter, one manages 
to survive. And so, at the Rivera Indarte theater, which 
is in a class with Buenos Aires’ famous Col6én, during 
the rigors of July and August all stoically wear their 
overcoats. It is the same in schoolrooms, churches, and 
private houses—they take Nature as it comes. 

Some Cordobans, in spite of everything, leave their 
But their hearts remain there, 
and they never lose their nostalgia. If they are poets, 
It was Capdevila who immor- 


city and their countryside. 


they express it in verse. 
talized this common sentiment: 

As one who would like to return 
To find what has never been found, 


Como quién volver quisiera 
por hallar lo nunca hallado, 
toda mi Cérdoba miro, 
toda mi Cordoba canto. 
{Cérdoba azul de la vida, 
allé en lo azul de los atios! 


I see all my Cordoba, 

I sing of all my Cérdoba. 

Blue Cordoba of life, 

There in the blue of the years! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NABUCO 
Dear Sir 

In the notes on contributors to the October 1949 issue of 
AMERICAS it was stated that | am at work on a translation of 
Carolina Nabuco’s A Vida de Joaquim Nabuco. 1 think it is well 
to inform your readers that | have discontinued my translation 
because I have learned that Professor Ronald Hilton and a group 
of colleagues at Stanford University are nearing completion of 
another translation, 

Samuel Putnam 
Lambertville, New Jersey 
PANAMA CHAT 
Dear Sir: 

I was happy to open your October English edition and be 
greeted by the beautiful cover picture of the Panamanian girl 
in pollera. However, as for the short description on your title 
page, . . . organdy is not a material used to make the pollera, 
except perhaps a simple one for little girls. Fine linen is tradi- 
tional, preferably a shade heavier than handkerchief linen. 
Marquisette is an alternate, frequently employed when the design 
is to be in cross-stitch. The designs are original, often based on 
a fruit or flower motif. The pollera is hand sewn throughout. . . . 
Red is popular, but no more so than other colors... . Designs 
are embroidered or done in cross-stitch or appliqué, and never 
more than one color is used, though there may be several shades. 

On the petticoat, which is also ruffled and lace-edged, the 
appliqué is white and is done in reverse. This is known as talco, 
a highly prized art. Panamanian women are proud of their petti- 
coats, and in the dance manipulate their skirts to display them. 
The wool pompons at the neck, ribbons at the waist, and the flat 
velvet slippers must all be of one contrasting color. . . . The 
skirt is sewn on two bands and ties back to front and front to 
back, . . . a practical invention for pregnancies. 

Pollera jewelry is as traditional as the dress. tn the hair are 
shimmering tembleques customarily made of tinted, dried 
fish seales trembling on twisted wire. They are fashioned by 
Panamanian women and sold on the streets just before Carnival. 
The hair is parted in the middle and the tembleques, in pairs, 
are attached to the tightly braided buns. Some women substitute 
carnations. Pairs of gold and pearl combs are placed above the 
tembleques, and gold. latticed combs at the rear of the head... . 
Many gold chains are worn, including a scapular, lockets, and a 
cadena chata or flat chain, which supposedly represents fish scales 
and carries a flexible gold fish. Gold buttons, a gold dagger in 
the hair (once used as a toothpick) and square gold beauty spots 
placed near the eyes represent unusual but traditional elabora- 
tions, 

The tumbahombre is more commonly known as the pollera 
montuna, or country girl's pollera. This is a poor relation, its 
skirt of bright calico print, its white cotton blouse with one ruffle 


and no embroidery. With this costume the hair hangs in two 
braids, topped by a native Panama hat which has black stripes. 
Flowers are tucked into the braids or under the hat brim for 
coquetry, and common beads are included with what gold chains 
the wearer may possess. 
Mr. Seegers’ article about Panama was written with his usual 
informative skill and verve. Since he spoke at length of tourist 
accommodations, | wonder why he omitted mention of the most 
comfortable and presently attractive hotel in Panama; the only 
one, in facet, which offers many of those small comforts expected 
by North Americans in first class resort hotels. This is the 
Hotel Panamonte, opened by Mrs. Hans Elliot, or Dofia Vera, in 
Boquete almost two years ago. Mrs. Elliot has combined 
furnishings from her native Sweden with art treasures from 
Colombia, and the cabinet and leather work of Panamanian 
artisans to produce an enchanting fourteen-room “guest house.” 
The Hotel Panamericano at El Valle has recently been taken 
over by Jungle Jim and connected by daily station wagon with 
Panama, 78 miles away. A new beach resort is Rio Mar, where 
fine sea bathing, lobsters, and shrimps partially compensate for 
the loss of La Venta, the fine prewar beach hotel where Mr. and 
Mrs. Kierulff used to dispense warm-hearted hospitality and melt- 
in-your-mouth Danish pastry. 
Last, but not at all least, the dazzling new Hotel Panama has 
attained its seventh story and should be officially opened next 
year. The Panama is located on a hill in a suburb of Panama 
City, and its architects and decorators promise that it will be the 
pride of the Caribbean circuit, for those who can afford the best. 
(Mrs.) Evelyn R. Moore 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 
Panama 

Not lack of willingness .. . just lack of space. 


CALLING DR. FINLAY 
Dear Sir: 

In the article entitled “Man Against Malaria” [September, 
English! of your interesting magazine Americas, the name of the 
famous Dr. Carlos Finlay, who identified the anopheles mosquito 
as the propagator of malaria, does not appear. He furnished this 
information to . . . Crawford Gorgas, who used it with success in 
his Havana campaign in 1899. 

Some years ago | saw a U.S. film depicting that unforgettable 
experience of U.S. soldiers serving as guinea pigs to find out if 
the clothes of the malaria-stricken were contagious and if the 
anopheles theory was true. In the film Dr. Finlay was shown 
delivering captured specimens of anopheles to U.S. Army doctors 
in order to prove the theory. 

I understand that in an article of four and a half pages it is 
impossible to cover the entire history of the disease, but in my 
opinion, we must not forget the important role of Dr. Carlos Finlay. 

Lucio M. Moreno Quintana 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


United States, Uruguay, 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 


of Reciprocal! Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. 


The permanent body 


representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 


technical organs-—-the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 


Cultural Council. 


the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Amenicas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Opposite: Road snakes up from shore of Lake Atitlan to Chichicastenango, in Guatemalan 


highlands, with Mount Atitlan in background 


Back cover: Quito blacksmith hammers away at characteristic old lock 
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